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I  courages,”  said  Mrs.  Uamerel,  with  i  together,  or  you  are  mad,  and  don’t 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  oracular  solemnity.  “In  matters  of  |  know  what  you  say.” 

this  kind.  Rose,  if  you  do  not  refuse  at  |  ‘‘  Forgive,  me  mamma;  but,  oh,  let 

CHAPTER  xri.  (continued.)  once,  you  commit  yourself,  and  sooner  |  me  speak  I  There  is  nothing  else  so 

or  later  you  must  accept.”  '  hard,  nothing  so  disagreeable,  but  you 

Rose  woke  up,  as  a  sick  man  wakes  “  You  never  told  me  so  before.  Oh,  |  would  do  it  for  us ;  but  you  would  not 

after  a  narcotic,  feverish  and  trem-  mamma !  how  was  I  to  know  ?  you  |  do  this.  There  is  a  difference,  then  ? 

bling.  ”  I  thought,”  she  said,  slowly,  j  never  said  this  to  me  before.”  you  do  not  deny  it  now  ?  ” 

her  heart  beginning  to  throb,  and  her  !  ‘‘  There  are  things  that  one  knows  “  You  use  a  cruel  argument,”  said 

head  to  ache  in  a  moment — “I  by  intuition,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel:  Mrs.  Damerel,  the  blush  still  warm 

thought  it  was  all  given  up.”  “  and.  Rose,  you  know  what  mv  opinion  upon  her  matron  cheek,  “  and  it  is  not 

“  How  could  you  think  anything  so  has  been  all  along.  You  Lave  no  a  true  one.  I  am  your  father’s  wife, 
foolish  ?  What  symptom  can  you  see  right  to  refuse.  On  the  one  side,  I  am  your  mother  and  Bertie’s,  who 
of  its  having  been  given  up  ?  Has  he  !  there  is  everything  that  heart  can  de-  are  almost  man  and  woman.  All  my 
ceased  coming  ‘I  Has  he  ceased  try-  j  sire ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  a  fool-  life  would  be  reversed,  all  my  relations 
ing  to  please  you,  ungrateful  girl  that  |  ish,  childish  disinclination.  I  don’t  confused,  if  I  were  to  make  such  a  sac- 
you  are?  Indeed  you  go  too  far  for  i  know  if  it  goes  so  far  as  disinclination  ;  ritice;  besides,  it  is  impossible,”  she 
ordinary  patience;  for  it  cannot  be  |  you  seem  now  to  like  him  well  enough.”  said,  suddenly  ;  “  I  did  not  think  that 

stupidity — you  are  not  stupid,”  said  |  “  Do  you  not  know  the  difference  ?  ”  a  child  of  mine  would  ever  have  so  in- 

Mrs.  Damerel,  excitedly;  “you  have  said  Rose,  turning  wistful  eyes  upon  suited  me.” 

not  even  that  excuse.”  1  her  mother.  ‘‘ On,  mamma,  you  who  “  I  do  not  mean  it  for  insult,  mamma. 

“  Oh,  mamma,  do  not  be  angry  !  ”  ought  to  know  so  much  better  than  I  Oh,  forgive  me  1  I  want  you  only  to 
said  poor  Rose ;  “  I  thought  —  it  do  I  I  like  him  very  well  —  what  see  the  difference.  It  is  not  like  any- 
seemed  so  natural  that,  as  he  saw  does  that  matter  ?  ”  thing  else.  You  would  do  anything 

more  of  me,  he  would  give  it  up.  Why  “It  matters  everything;  liking  is  else,  and  so  would  I ;  but,  oh,  not  this ! 

should  he  care  for  me  V  I  am  not  like  the  first  step  to  love.  You  can  have  You  see  it  yourself  —  not  this,  inam- 

hira,  nor  tit  to  be  a  great  lady ;  he  no  reason,  absolutely  no  reason,  for  ma.” 

must  see  that.”  refusing  him  if  you  like  him.  Rose,  “It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  argue 

“  This  is  false  humility,  and  it  is  l  oh,  how  foolish  this  is,  and  what  a  with  you,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  and 

very  ill  timed,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  I  small,  what  a  very  small  place  there  she  hurried  in,  and  up-stairs  to  her 

“  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  seeing  j  seems  to  be  in  your  mind  for  the  room,  leaving  Rosft,  not  less  excited, 

more  of  you  does  not  make  him  give  j  thought  of  duty  I  You  tell  us  you  are  to  follow.  Rose  had  scarcely  calcu- 

it  up ;  and  if  you  are  too  simple  or  ready  to  die  for  us  —  which  is  absurd  lated  upon  the  prodigious  force  of  her 

too  foolish  to  see  how  much  he  is  de-  —  and  yet  you  cannot  make  up  your  own  argument.  She  was  half  fright- 

voted  to  you,  no  one  else  is.  Mrs.  mind  to  this  I  ”  ened  by  it,  and  half  ashamed  of  hav- 

Wodehouse  had  a  spiteful  meaning,  “It  is  different,”  said  Rose;  “ho,  ing  used  it,  yet  to  some  extent  tri- 

but  she  is  not  the  first  who  has  spoken  it  is  different !  Mamma,  listen  a  mo-  umphant  in  her  success.  There  was 

to  me.  All  our  friends  on  the  Green  I  ment;  you  are  a  great  deal  better  than  quite  a  bank  of  flowers  in  the  hall  as 

believe,  like  her,  that  everything  is  I  am ;  you  love  us  better  than  we  love  she  passed  through  —  flowers  which 

settled  between  you;  that  it  is  only  each  other;  you  are  never  tired  of  do-  she  stopped  to  look  at  and  caress,  with 

some  hesitation  about  —  about  our  re-  ing  things  for  us ;  whether  you  are  little  touches  of  fondness  as  flower- 

cent  sorrow  which  keeps  it  from  being  well  or  whether  you  are  ill  it  does  not  lovers  use,  before  she  recollected  that 

announced.”  matter;  you  are  always  ready  when  they  were  Mr.  Incledon’s  flowers. 

Rose  turned  upon  her  mother  for  the  children  want  you.  I  am  not  She  took  up  a  book  which  was  on  the 

the  first  time  with  reproach  in  her  blind,”  said  the  girl,  with  tears.  “  I  hall  table,  and  hurried  on  to  avoid 

eyes.  “You  should  have  told  mel”  know  all  you  do  and  all  you  put  up  that  contemplation,  and  then  she  re- 

she  said,  with  momentary  passion;  with;  but,  mamma,  you  who  are  good,  membered  that  it  was  Mr.  Incledon’s 

“you  ought  to  have  told  me, — for  you  who  know  howto  deny  yourself,  book.  She  was  just  entering  the 

how  was  I  to  know  ?  ”  would  you  do  this  ?  ”  drawing-room  as  she  did  so,  and  threw 

“  Rose,  I  will  not  allow  such  oues-  “  Rose !  ”  it  down  pettishly  on  a  chair  by  the 

tions ;  you  are  not  a  fool  nor  a  cnild.  “Would  you  do  it?”  cried  Rose,  door;  and,  lo  I  Mr.  Incledon  himself 
Did  you  think  Mr.  Incledon  came  for  excited  and  breathless,  pursuing  her  rose,  a  tall  shadow  against  the  win- 
me  ?  or  Agatha,  perhaps  ?  He  told  advantage.  dow,  where  he  had  been  waiting  for 

you  he  would  not  give  you  up.  You  Mrs.  Damerel  was  not  old,  nor  was  the  ladies’  return, 

were  warned  what  his  object  was —  life  quenched  in  her  either  by  her  “Mamma  has  gone  up-stairs;  I  will 
more  than  warned.  Was  I  to  defeat  years  or  her  sorrows.  Her  face  call  her,”  said  Rose,  with  confusion, 

my  own  wishes  by  keeping  you  con-  flushed,  under  her  heavy  widow’s  veil,  turning  away. 

stantly  on  your  guard?  You  knew  all  over,  with  a  violent  overwhelming  “Nay,  never  mind;  it  is  a  pity  to 

what  Le  wanted,  and  you  have  encour-  blush  like  a  girl’s.  disturb  Mrs.  Damerel,  and  it  is  long, 

aged  him  and  accepted  his  atten-  “  Rose,”  she  said,  passionately,  very  long,  since  you  have  allowed  me 

tions.”  “  how  dare  you  —  how  dare  you  put  a  chance  of  talking  to  you.” 

“I — encouraged  him ? ”  such  a  question  to  your  motner?  I  “Indeed,  we  see  each  other  very 

“  Whenever  a  girl  permits,  she  en-  do  it !  —  either  you  are  heartless  al-  often,”  said  Rose,  falteringly. 
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“  Yes,  I  see  you  in  a  crowd,  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  children,  or  with  your 
mother,  who  is  my  friend,  but  who 
cannot  help  me  —  I  wanted  to  ask 
about  the  book  you  threw  down  so  im¬ 
patiently  as  you  came  in.  Don’t  you 
like  it  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Incledon,  with  a 
smile. 

What  a  relief  it  was !  She  was  so 
grateful  to  him  for  not  making  love 
to  her,  that  I  almost  think  she  would 
have  consented  to  marry  him,  had  he 
asked  her,  before  he  left  that  evening. 
But  .he  was  very  cautious  and  very 
wise,  and,  though  he  had  come  with 
no  other  intention,  he  was  warned 
by  the  excitement  in  her  looks,  and 
stopped  the  very  words  on  her  lips, 
for  which  Rose,  short-sighted,  like  all 
mortals,  was  very  thankful  to  him, 
noi  knowing  how  much  the  distinct 
refusal,  which  it  was  in  her  heart  to 
give,  would  have  simplified  all  their 
affairs. 

This,  however,  was  at  once  the  first 
and  the  last  of  Rose’s  successes. 
When  she  saw  traces  of  tears  about 
her  mother’s  eyes,  and  how  pale  she 
was.  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she 
made  abject  submission  of  herself,  and 
poured  out  her  very  soul  in  excuses, 
so  that  Mrs.  Damerel,  though  van¬ 
quished  for  the  moment,  took  higher 
ground  after  it.  Tlie  mother,  indeed, 
was  so  much  shaken  by  the  practical  j 
application  of  her  doctrines,  that  she 
felt  there  was  no  longer  time  for  the 
gradual  undermining  which  was  Mr. 
Incledon’s  jxilicy.  Mrs.  Damerel  did 
not  know  what  reply  she  could  make 
if  Rose  repeated  her  novel  and  stren¬ 
uous  argument,  and  felt  that  now 
safety  lay  in  as  rapid  a  conclusion  of 
the  matter  as  possible;  so  that  from 
this  moment  every  day  saw  the  closing 
of  the  net  over  poor  ^se.  The  lover 
became  more  close  in  his  attendance, 
the  mother  more  urgent  in  her  ap¬ 
peals;  but  so  cleverly  did  he  manage 
the  matter  that  his  society  was  always 
a  relief  to  the  girl  when  hard  driven, 
and  she  gradually  got  to  feel  herself 
safer  with  him,  which  was  a  great  deal 
in  bis  favor.  Everything,  however, 
went  against  Rose,  'fhe  ladies  on  the 
Green  made  gentle  criticisms  upon 
her,  and  called  her  a  sly  little  puss. 
Some  hoped  she  would  not  forget  her 
humble  friends  when  she  came  into 
her  kingdom ;  some  asked  her  what 
she  meant  by  dragging  her  captive  so 
long  at  her  chariot  wheels;  and  the 
captive  himself,  though  a  miracle  of 
oodness,  would  cast  pathetic  looks  at 
er,  and  make  little  speeches  full  of 
meaning.  Rose  began  to  feel  herself 
like  a  creature  at  bay ;  wherever  she 
turned  she  could  see  no  way  of  escape; 
even  sharp-eyed  Agatha,  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  fifteen,  turned  against  her. 

••  Why  don’t  you  marry  Mr.  Incle¬ 
don,  and  have  done  with  it?”  said 
Agatha.  “  1  would,  if  I  were  you. 
What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for 
you  !  and  I  suppose  he  would  be  kind 
to  the  rest  of  us,  too.  Why,  you 
would  have  your  carriage  —  two  or 


I  three  carriages,  and  a  horse  to  ride,  | 
I  and  you  might  go  abroad  if  you  liked,  ^ 
I  or  do  anything  you  liked.  How  I 
'  should  like  to  have  quantities  of  mon-  i 
j  ey,  and  a  beautiful  house,  and  every-  ! 
thing  in  the  world  I  wanted  1  I  should  | 
not  shilly-shally  like  you.” 

“No  one  has  everything  in  the  ’ 
I  world  they  want,”  said  Rose,  solemn-  ' 
I  ly,  thinking  also,  if  Mr.  Incledon  had 
'  been  “  some  one  else  ”  how  much 
I  easier  her  decision  would  have  been. 

(  “  You  seem  to  think  they  do,”  said 

!  Agatha,  “or  you  would  not  make  such  ■ 
a  fuss  about  Mr.  Incledon.  Why, 
what  do  you  object  to?  I  suppose 
it ’s  because  he  is  not  young  enough.  I 
1  think  he  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  j 
very  good-looking.  I  only  wish  he  | 
had  asked  me.” 

I  “  Agatha,  you  are  too  young  to  talk  ! 

of  such  things,”  said  Rose,  with  the  | 
j  dignity  of  her  seniority.  | 

I  ‘‘Then  I  wish  my  eldest  sister  was  i 
too  young  to  put  them  into  my  head,”  | 
said  Agatha.  I 

This  conversation  drove  Rose  from  , 
her  last  place  of  safety,  the  school-  | 
room,  where  hitherto  she  had  been  i 
left  in  quiet.  A  kind  of  despair  seized  { 
her.  She  dared  not  encounter  her  i 
mother  in  the  drawing-room,  where  j 
probably  Mr.  Incledon  also  would  I 
appear  towards  the  twilight.  She  put  ! 
on  her  hat  and  wandered  out,  her 
heart  full  of  a  subdued  anguish,  poig¬ 
nant  yet  not  unsweet,  for  the  sense  of 
intense  suffering  is  in  its  way  a  kind 
of  e.xcitement  and  painful  enjoyment 
to  the  very  young.  It  was  a  spring 
afternoon,  soft  and  sweet,  full  of  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  summer,  and  Rose,  quite 
unused  to  walking  or  indeed  doing 
anything  else  alone,  found  a  certain 

Pleasure  in  the  loneliness  and  silence. 

low  tranquillizing  it  was  to  be  alone; 
to  have  no  one  near  who  would  say  I 
anything  to  disturb  her ;  nobody  with  I 
reproachful  eyes;  nothing  around  or  | 
about  but  the  soft  sky,  the  trees  grow-  i 
ing  green,  the  grass  which  waved  its 
thin  blades  in  the  soil  air  1  It  seemed 
to  Rose  that  she  was  out  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  the  silence  refreshed 
her,  and  made  her  strong  for  her  fate 
whatever  it  might  be.  Before  she  | 
returned  home  she  went  in  at  the  old  j 
familiar  gate  of  the  rectory,  and  | 
skirted  the  lawn  by  a  by-path  she  i 
knew  well,  and  stole  down  the  slope  | 
to  the  little  platform  under  the  old  I 
May-tree.  By  this  time  it  had  begun 
to  get  dark ;  and  as  Rose  looked  across 
the  soft  undulations  of  the  half  visible  : 
country,  every  line  of  which  was  dear  ! 
and  well  known  to  her,  her  eyes  fell 
suddenly  upon  a  gleam  of  light  from 
among  the  trees.  What  friendly 
sprite  had  lighted  the  lights  so  early 
in  the  parlor  of  the  cottage  at  Anker- 
mead,  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  glim-  j 
mered  out  from  the  brown  clump  of 
trees  and  took  Rose  so  by  surprise 
that  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  moist¬ 
ure,  and  her  heart  beat  with  a  muffled 
throbbing  in  her  ears.  So  well  she 
recollected  the  warm  summer  evening 


long  ago  (and  yet  it  was  not  a  year 
ago),  and  every  word  that  was  said. 
“Imagination  will  play  me  many  a 
prank  before  I  forget  this  night !  ” 
Did  he  mean  that?  had  he  forgotten 
it  ?  or  was  he  perhaps  leaning  over 
the  ship’s  side  somewhere  while  the 
big  vessel  rustled  through  the  soft 
broad  sea,  thinking  of  home,  as  he 
had  said,  seeing  the  lights  upon  the 
coast,  and  dreaming  of  his  mother’s 
lighted  windows,  and  of  that  dim, 
dreamy,  hazy  landscape,  so  soft  and 
far  inland,  with  the  cottage  lamp  shin¬ 
ing  out  from  that  brown  clump  of 
trees?  The  tears  fell  softly  from 
Rose’s  eyes  through  the  evening  dim¬ 
ness  which  hid  them  almost  from  her¬ 
self  ;  she  was  very  sad,  heart-broken 
—  and  yet  not  so  miserable  as  she 
thought.  She  did  not  know  how  long 
she  sat  there,  looking  at  the  cottage 
lights  through  her  tears.  The  new 
rector  and  his  wife  sat  down  to  din¬ 
ner  all  unaware  of  the  forlorn  young 
visitor  who  had  stolen  into  the  do¬ 
main  which  was  now  theirs,  and  Rose’s 
mother  began  to  get  sadly  uneasy 
about  her  absence,  with  a  chill  dread 
lest  she  should  have  pressed  her  too 
far  and  driven  her  to  some  scheme  of 
desperation.  Mr.  Incledon  came  out 
to  look  for  her,  and  met  her  just  out¬ 
side  the  rectory  gate,  and  was  very 
kind  to  her,  making  her  take  his  arm 
and  leading  her  gently  home  without 
asking  a  question. 

‘‘  She  has  been  calling  at  the  rec¬ 
tory,  and  I  fear  it  was  too  much  for 
her,”  he  said;  an  explanation  which 
made  the  quick  tears  start  to  Mrs. 
Damerel’s  own  eyes,  who  kissed  her 
daughter  and  sent  her  up  stairs  with¬ 
out  further  question.  1  almost  think 
Mr.  Incledon  was  clever  enough  to 
guess  the  true  state  of  affairs ;  but  he 
told  this  fib  with  an  admirable  air  of 
believing  it,  and  made  Rose  grateful 
to  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart. 

Gratitude  is  a  fine  sentiment  to  cul¬ 
tivate  in  such  circumstances.  It  is 
a  better  and  safer  beginning  than  that 
pity  which  is  said  to  be  akin  to  love. 
Rose  struggled  no  more  after  this. 
She  surrendered  quietly,  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  resistance,  and  finally  yielded  a 
submissive  assent  to  what  was  asked 
of  her.  She  became  “  engaged  ”  to 
Mr.  Incledon,  and  the  engagement 
was  formally  announced,  and  all  the 
Green  joined  in  with  congratulations, 
except,  indeed,  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who 
called  in  a  marked  manner  just  after 
the  ladies  had  been  seen  to  go  out, 
and  left  a  huge  card,  which  was  all 
her  contribution  to  the  felicitations  of 
the  neighborhood.  There  was  scarcely 
a  lady  in  the.  parish  except  this  one 
who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  walk 
or  drive  to  the  White  House  and  kiss 
Rose  and  congratulate  her  mother. 
“  Such  a  very  excellent  match  —  every¬ 
thing  that  a  mother  could  desire !  ” 
they  said,  “  But  you  must  get  a  little 
more  color  in  your  cheeks,  my  dear,” 
said  old  Lady  Denvil.  “  This  is  not 
like  the  dear  rector’s  Rose  in  June. 
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It  is  more  like  a  pale  China  rose  in  November.”  What  I 
could  Rose  do  but  cry  at  this  allusion  ?  It  was  kind  of  the  j 
old  lady  (who  was  always  kind),  to  give  her  this  excellent  j 
reason  and  excuse  for  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

And  then  there  came,  with  a  strange,  hollow,  far-off 
sound,  proposals  of  dates  and  days  to  be  fixed,  and  talk 
about  the  wedding  dresses  and  the  wedding  tour.  She  lis¬ 
tened  to  it  all  with  an  inward  shiver ;  but,  fortunately  for 
Rose,  Mrs.  Damerel  would  hear  of  no  wedding  until  after 
tlie  anniversary  of  her  husband’s  death,  which  bad  taken 
place  in  July.  The  Green  discussed  the  subject  largely, 
and  most  people  blamed  her  for  standing  on  this  punctilio; 
for  society  in  general,  with  a  wise  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  affairs,  has  a  prejudice  against  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  marriages  which  it  never  believes  in  thoroughly 
till  they  have  taken  place.  They  thought  it  ridiculous  in 
a  woman  of  Mrs.  Damcrers  sense,  and  one,  too,  who  ought 
to  know  how  many  slips  there  are  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip  ;  but  Mr.  Incledon  did  not  seem  to  object,  and,  of 
course,  everybody  said  no  one  else  had  a  right  to  interfere. 

All  this  took  place  in  April,  when  the  Damerels  had  been 
but  three  months  in  their  new  house.  Even  that  little  time 
had  proved  bitterly  to  them  many  of  the  evils  of  their  im¬ 
poverished  condition,  for  already  Mr.  llunsdon  had  begun 
to  write  of  the  long  time  Bertie  had  been  at  school,  and 
the  necessity  there  was  that  he  should  exert  himself ;  and 
even  Reginald’s  godfather,  who  had  always  been  so  good, 
showed  signs  of  a  disjwsition  to  launch  his  charge,  too,  on 
the  world,  suggesting  that  perhaps  it  might  be  better,  as  he 
had  now  no  prospect  of  anything  but  working  for  himself, 
that  he  should  leave  Eton.  Mrs.  Damerel  kept  these  hu¬ 
miliations  to  herself,  but  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should 
give  fire  to  her  words  in  her  arguments  with  Rose ;  and  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  family  had  spent  more  than 
their  income  permitted  in  the  first  three  months.  There 
had  been  the  mourning,  and  the  removal,  and  so  many 
other  expenses,  to  begin  with.  It  is  hard  enough  to  strug-  1 
gle  with  bills  as  Mrs.  Damerel  had  done  in  her  husband’s 
lifetime,  when  by  means  of  the  wisest  art  and  never-failing 
attention  it  was  always  possible  to  pay  them  as  they  be¬ 
came  urgent;  but  when  there  is  no  money  at  all,  either 

? resent  or  in  prospect,  what  is  a  poor  woman  to  doV 
'hey  made  her  sick  many  a  time  when  she  opened  the 
drawer  in  her  desk  and  looked  at  them.  Even  with  all 
she  could  accept  from  Mr.  Incledon  (and  that  was  limited 
by  pride  and  delicacy  in  many  ways),  and  with  one  less  to 
provide  for,  Mrs.  Damerel  would  still  have  care  sufficient 
to  make  her  cup  run  over.  Rose’s  good  fortune  did  not 
take  her  burden  away. 

Thus  things  went  on  through  the  early  summer.  The 
thought  of  Rose’s  trousseau  nearly  broke  her  mother's 
heart.  It  must  be  to  some  degree  in  consonance  with  her 
future  position,  and  it  must  not  come  from  Mr.  Incledon  ; 
and  where  was  it  to  come  from  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  had  begun 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  brother,  appealing,  which  it  was  a 
bitter  thing  to  do,  for  his  help,  one  evening  early  in  May. 
She  had  written  after  all  her  children  had  left  her,  when 
she  was  alone  in  the  ohl-fashioned  house,  where  all  the 
old  walls  and  the  old  stairs  uttered  strange  creaks  and  jars 
in  the  midnight  stillness,  and  the  branches  of  the  creepers 
tapped  ghostly  taps  against  the  window.  Her  nerves  were 
overstrained,  and  her  heart  was  sore,  notwithstanding  her 
success  in  the  one  matter  which  she  had  struggled  for 
so  earnestly ;  and  after  writing  half  her  letter  Mrs.  Damerel 
had  given  it  up,  with  a  strange  feeling  that  something  op¬ 
posed  the  writing  of  it,  some  influence  which  she  could  not 
define,  which  seemed  to  stop  her  words,  and  made  her  inca¬ 
pable  of  framing  a  sentence.  She  gave  it  up  with  almost 
a  superstitious  thrill  of  feeling,  and  a  nervous  tremor  which 
she  tried  in  vain  to  master;  and,  leaving  it  half  written  in 
her  blotting-book,  stole  up-stairs  to  bed  in  the  silence,  as  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  echoing,  creaking  room  as  if  it  had  been 
haunted.  Rose  heard  her  come  up-stairs,  and  thought  with 
a  little  bitterness  as  she  lay  awake,  her  pillow  wet  with 
the  tears  which  she  never  shed  in  the  daylight,  of  her 
mother’s  triumph  over  her,  and  how  all  this  revolution  was 
her  work.  She  heard  something  like  a  sigh  as  her  mother 


passed  her  door,  and  wondered  almost  contemptuously 
what  she  could  have  to  sigh  about,  for  Rose  felt  all  the 
other  burdens  in  the  world  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  her  burden;  as,  indeed  we  all  do. 

Next  morning,  however,  before  Rose  was  awake,  Mrs. 
Damerel  came  into  her  room  in  her  dressing-gown,  with 
her  hair,  which  was  still  so  pretty,  curling  about  her 
shoulders,  and  her  face  lit  up  with  a  wonderful  pale  illu¬ 
mination  like  a  northern  sky. 

“  What  is  it?  ”  cried  Rose,  springing  up  from  her  bed. 

“  Rose,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  gasping  for  breath,  “  we  are 
rich  again  !  No  !  it  is  impossible  —  but  it  is  true;  here  it 
is  in  this  letter  —  my  uncle  Ernest  is  dead,  and  he  has 
left  us  all  his  money.  We  are  richer  than  ever  I  was 
in  all  my  life.” 

Rose  got  up,  and  ran  and  kissed  her  mother,  and  cried, 
with  a  great  cry  that  rang  all  over  the  house,  ”  Then  I  am 
free  1  ” 

(To  b«  continued. ) 


HIS  TWO  \yivp:s.> 

BY  MAKY  CLEMSIER  AMES. 

CHAPTEU  XVI.  AGNES  AT  THE  CAPITAL  :  THE  NEW 
MEMBER. 

In  those  days  the  capital  of  the  United  States  was  at 
once  both  a  quaint  and  a  crude  city.  Its  old  houses 
suggested  a  past  more  ancient  than  themselves ;  for  not 
only  were  the  bricks  from  which  many  of  them  were 
builded  brought  across  the  Atlantic,  but  without  and 
within  they  repeated  the  architecture  of  old  England’s 
homes.  Nevertheless  the  new  government  buildings, 
looming  up  in  many  directions,  while  their  staring  out¬ 
lines  pointed  to  Greece  and  Rome  as  the  source  of  their 
origin,  seemed  also  to  supplicate  that  remote  future 
which  alone  could  crown  them  with  completeness  and 
touch  their  stark  splendors  with  the  mellowness  of  time. 
It  was  a  weariness  to  look  upon  them  now.  Their 
white  marble  gleaming  through  miles  of  scaffolding, 

I  their  domes  and  capitals  wound  in  ropes  like  innumer¬ 
able  spider-webs,  tliey  oppressed  you  at  once  with  a 
!  sense  of  vastness  and  of  hopeless  incompleteness.  But 
the  capital  of  her  country  gave  far  more  to  Agnes  than 
the  traditions  or  prophecies  of  its  buildings,  either  old 
I  or  new.  It  gave  perpetually  new  revelations  to  her 
I  observant  and  reverent  eyes.  Till  she  reached  its  lat- 
I  itude  she  had  never  seen  such  sun-risings  and  sun-set- 
I  tings  :  such  cloud  scenery,  such  prismatic  refractions  of 
polarized  light,  such  a  depth  of  purple  distance  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  in  one  palpitating  and  luminous  sea 
floated  over  the  emerald  city  and  touched  with  suffusing 
gold  the  far  Maryland  and  Virginia  hills.  She  had 
never  dreamed  of  a  city  with  such  vistas ;  of  such 
broad  streets  with  wide, ever  open  gates  in  the  distance, 
opening  on  the  great  river  with  its  passing  sails,  upon 
glimpses  of  meadows  and  peaceful  farms,  upon  the 
flush  and  frontage  of  the  encircling  hills.  She  had 
never  dreamed  that  a  metropolis  could  lead  to  such  an 
inviolable  sanctuary  of  nature  as  the  Rock  Creek  road. 
Here  the  starry  anemone,  the  trailing  arbutus,  the  flower 
innocent  the  tri-colored  violet,  came  earliest ;  here  the 
wild  honeysuckle  and  laurel  covered  the  rocks  with 
bloom  and  fragrance  ;  here  the  choristers  of  nature  sang 
their  Te  Deums  undisturbed.  The  oak,  the  elm,  the 
maple,  the  fringing  willow  here  bent  low  above  the 

I  1  BDt«r«d  aceordiniC  to  Act  of  Oon^u,  Id  the  jear  1874,  bj  II.  O.  lIouoH* 
,  xoM  A  Co*»  Id  the  Oflloe  of  the  Libraiiaa  of  Cougreee,  at  WasbingtOD. 
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creek,  and  there  arose  in  lofty  walls  of  verdure  high 
above  it.  On  its  uplands  wilted  sweet  the  grass  of  the 
early  mowing,  and  at  rare  intervals  a  primitive  house 
lifted  its  lowly  whitewashed  walls  amid  blooming  or¬ 
chards  and  fields  of  delicious  clover.  Far  below,  mile 
after  mile  wound  the  creek  beloved  of  nature  and  of 
all  nature-loving  souls.  Dear  Rock  Creek  !  The  little 
child  loves  the  laughter  of  thy  rippling  waters ;  the 
weary  statesman  leaves  behind  him  the  din  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  find  rest  in  the  peaceful  murmur  of  thy  primeval 
stream  ;  and  the  woman  with  whom  human  life  has 
broken  faith,  within  sound  of  thy  voice  draws  nearer  to 
nature’s  heart,  till  she  feels  on  the  part  of  her  own  the 
saving  touch  of  the  mighty  mother  !  So  much,  and 
more,  nature  at  the  capital  gave  Agnes ;  not  at  once, 
hut  before  she  left  it.  It  was  well  that  even  here  she 
did  not  go  astray  from  her  lifelong  comforter,  for  the 
human  life  that  coufronted  her  startled,  confused,  and  at 
last  aroused  her.  It  was  a  type  of  human  life  of  which 
previously  she  had  had  no  comprehension.  She  did 
not  comprehend  it  now.  A  daughter  of  the  republic, 
she  had  grown  up  to  believe  herself  favored  of  God 
because  of  that  daughterhood.  No  country  could  he  so 
free,  so  enlightened,  so  great,  as  this  land  of  her  birth. 
What  meant  this  slave  on  the  street  —  what  these 
gangs  of  slaves  chained  together  on  their  way  to  the 
human  market  ?  What  meant  the  slave  pen  in  Alex- 
andri.a,  into  which  she  was  shown  one  day  ?  What 
meant  these  men,  armed  and  defiant,  who  stalked  in  the 
halls  of  the  Capitol  showing  their  weapons  and  shouting 
loud  their  threats  ?  What  meant  these  stormy,  wild, 
and  passionate  debates  in  Congress,  which  in  spite  of 
herself  drew  her  out  of  her  own  meagre  life  into  the 
atmosphere  of  their  own  tremendous  portents  ?  Never 
till  now  had  her  being  sprung  to  its  highest  level.  She 
was  not  by  nature  a  partisan.  She  had  a  constitu¬ 
tional  inaptitude  to  extremes.  The  warm  Southern 
temperament  with  which  for  the  first  time  she  now 
came  in  personal  contact,  was  full  of  attraction  to  her. 
In  the  quick  impulse,  the  suave  manner,  the  generosity, 
the  grace  of  the  Southron  she  found  a  charm  which, 
when  she  was  conscious  of  it,  she  knew  she  had  often 
missed  in  her  earlier  associates.  She  felt  this  charm 
through  all  her  heart,  yet  it  was  powerless  to  dim  her 
moral  perceptions,  to  dull  the  clear  impression  of  early 
precepts,  or  to  deaden  the  clear  currents  of  her  inherited 
blood.  At  last  John  Darcy  had  resurrection  in  his 
child.  She  could  not  remember  her  fatlier’s  spee(di, 
nevertheless,  when  almost  a  baby  she  sat  on  the  lap  of 
her  young  mother,  and  the  sound  that  smote  her  infant 
ears  was  the  voice  of  that  father  lifted  in  thrilling  elo¬ 
quence  in  behalf  of  human  rights  and  the  inviolable 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  same  intense  love  for  human 
nature,  the  same  eloquence,  unvoiced,  now  thrilled  in 
the  pulses  of  bis  child.  Social  companionship,  equality 
of  race,  made  no  conflict  in  her  mind  with  the  thought : 
Whatever  God  has  given  my  brother,  be  it  much  or 
little,  he  has  by  that  birth  gift  the  indestructible  right 
to  his  selfhood.  What  God  has  given,  let  not  man 
essay  to  take  away.  “  How  dare  one  human  being, 
however  superior,  attempt  to  own  another?”  This 
question  she  asked  in  sorrow  day  by  day  while  for  the 
first  time  she  found  herself  in  contact  with,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  an  enslaved 
race. 

Why  should  not  little  Dan  be  taught,  as  well  as 
little  Cyril  ?  she  would  ask,  gazing  into  the  bright  eyes 
of  her  nurse’s  little  boy.  Wliy  should  Caesar  or  Chloe 
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l)e  arrested,  more  than  I,  if  their  daily  toil  holds  them 
from  their  homeward  way  till  one  moment  past  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  ?  “  Because  they  are  slaves ;  it 

is,  but  it  should  not  l)e,”  was  the  only  reply  which  she 
could  wring  from  the  sense  of  justice  within. 

Thus,  with  a  woman’s  intuitive  reasoning,  she  struck 
inward  from  the  universal  to  the  individual.  But  in 
metisuring  the  rights  of  one  as  a  human  being,  she 
measured  the  rights  of  all  humanity  and  struck  at  once 
to  the  very  roots  of  despotism  and  of  justice.  Touch¬ 
ing  the  inner  issue,  it  vibrated  to  the  remotest  spring 
of  universal  life. 

We  who  study  the  national  legislation  of  to-day  — 
who  listen  to  eager  and  acrid  debates  in  Congress  con¬ 
cerning  manufacturing  and  railroad  monopolies,  con¬ 
cerning  the  material  industries  and  resources  of  our 
land,  concerning  “jobs  ”  and  “  claims,”  whose  highes! 
end  is  money  and  power  to  the  individual  —  realize 
but  faintly  the  moral  insurrection  which,  near  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago,  filled  the  nation  with  agitation,  and  the  hath 
of  Congress  with  conflicts  of  passionate  debate.  AVe 
live  in  more  prosperous  days.  We  have  fallen  upon  an 
era  of  lower  issues.  The  storm  of  fire  and  blood  and 
unavailing  tears  died  in  peace  at  last,  when  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  May  were  scattered  upon  the  graves  of  the  Blut 
and  the  Gray  alike,  but  four  little  weeks  ago.  But  w« 
w’ho  were  children  then  can  never  realize  what  it  wa* 
to  those  who  received  upon  heart  and  conscience  thi 
unabated  force  of  its  first  fury.  In  that  dark  day 
our  history,  Cyril  and  Agnes  King  came  to  Washiii: 
ton.  There  was  hut  one  power  in  the  land  :  that  w 
the  power  of  Slavery.  From  the  President  in  the  ei 
ecutive  chair,  to  the  smallest  jtage  in  the  Capitol,  :i 
loved  or  condoned  it.  Every  office  in  the  gift  of  t: 
government  was  a  bribe. to  silence  in  behalf  of  tl 
monstrous  wrong.  Abject  subserviency  to  its  deerc 
was  the  test,  not  only  of  accepted  patriotism,  but 
personal  popularity  and  of  social  success.  The  smil 
of  women,  the  light  of  drawing-rooms,  the  pleasures 
the  table,  the  emoluments  of  office,  the  prizes  of  pow. 
were  not  for  the  hated  abolitionists.  The  admini-:: 
tion  of  law,  the  richest  possibilities  of  society,  belon 
alike  to  the  potentates  of  oppression.  To  the  in* 
comer  on  one  side  w.a8  power,  wealth,  ease,  the  favor 
women,  the  recognition  of  the  great  ;  on  the  other,  c 
tumely,  scorn,  sneers,  and  utter  ban.  Do  you  in  iri 
that  so  few  ha<l  moral  nerve  to  choose  the  lutt  r 
No  one  could,  save  he  or  she  in  whom  conscience  v 
the  omnipotent  force,  crushing  instinct  and  desire 
they  had  no  life  left  to  cry.  The  right  or  wrong 
anything  was  what  Cyril  King  felt  last.  The  right 
wrong  of  any  thought  or  act  was  what  Agnes  Iv 
felt  the  first  and  the  most  keenly.  Hither  she  i  j 
come  to  take  on  the  full  yoke  of  her  nature.  No 
endowed  by  God  with  a  preponderance  of  moral  p 
ception  united  to  extreme  sensibility  can  ever  hopei 
happiness  in  this  life  in  the  presence  of  wrong-doing  | 
of  human  pain.  These  are  they  who  with  unutteia  j 
yearning  attempt  to  make  the  crooked  stmi  | 
Never  are  they  “  the  idle  singers  of  an  empty  li ; ' 
They  are  the  unconscious  Christs  of  the  human  r  ■» 
who  make  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  all  humanity;  * 
own.  Often  they  pray  that  the  cup  of  mortal  bur 
may  pass  by  them,  but  it  never  does.  | 

In  this  new,  quickening  atmosphere  Agnes  n  ii!'  | 
how  narrow  a  life  she  had  lived  —  not  in  worn 
caies  or  duties,  but  in  concentration  of  thought 
feeling.  Had  not  all  her  reflection,  aspiration,  so 
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I  and  love  introverted  upon  herself  and  upon  what  be- 
I  longed  to  her  ?  Had  she  not  livetl  as  unconsciously  and 
!  as  indifferently  to  the  wrongs  and  pangs  of  her  fellow 

I  creatures,  as  if  she  herself  made  the  whole  of  the  race 
instead  of  one  tiny  atom  in  the  vast  human  family  ? 

The  debates  in  Congress  became  a  potent  element  in 
the  new  process  of  education  upon  which  she  entered. 
They  moved  her  powerfully  because  they  touched  and 
quickened  the  most  powerful  faculties  of  her  moral  nat¬ 
ure —  her  love  of  truth,  her  passion  for  justice,  her 
keen  perception  of  its  most  imponderable  demands,  her 
love  of  mercy,  her  tenderness  for  all  suffering  things. 
Shrinking  in  temperament,  she  still  possessed  every 
quality  of  a  moral  heroine.  Had  she  been  a  man  in 
that  legislative  hall,  no  moral  or  mental  quality  need 
to  have  beeti  added  to  have  caused  her  to  stand  in 

I  the  vanguard,  battling  for  truth  and  right  against 
might ;  one  of  the  precious  few  against  the  potent 
many. 

From  its  gallery  she  gazed  down  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  From  its  councils  had  forever 
passed  the  three  historic  men  who,  combined,  had  made 
the  political  will  of  the  last  generation,  and  whose 
words,  for  bale  more  thait  for  blessing,  were  to  mould 
the  destiny  of  the  generation  to  come.  A  new  trium¬ 
virate  had  arisen.  Already  three  Olympian  men  stood 
forth  prophets  and  martyrs  of  the  future  —  Chase, 
colossal,  cold,  and  grand ;  Seward,  subtle,  wise,  cool, 
serene  optimist ;  Sumner,  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  Vat¬ 
ican  Apollo,  with  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
the  dauntless  youth  with  the  single  sling,  whose  heroic 
hand  was  soon  to  strike  that  death-blow  to  oppression, 
which  in  its  terrible  rebound  further  on,  would  also 
prove  to  be  his  own.  Calhoun  was  dead.  Clay,  with 
his  illuminated  face,  his  scimitar-tiashiug  wit,  his  im¬ 
perial  voice  with  the  beguiling  music  in  its  tones  mur¬ 
muring  of  “compromise,”  had  succumbed  to  the  final 
fiat,  laid  down  his  crown  fur  another,  and  pa.ssed  out 
forever.  Webster,  the  mighty  lion  of  the  state,  baflled 
at  last  after  seventy  years  of  battle,  worn  out  with  the 
echo  of  his  own  futile  roar,  had  gone  broken-hearted 
into  his  own  retreat  to  die.  In  his  place  stood  the 
young  Puritan,  pure,  implacable,  aggressive,  he  who 
but  a  few  years  before  had  cried  to  Webster  out  from 
among  the  people,  as  a  defender  of  the  Constitution, 
to  work  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  “  Assume,”  he  said, 
“  a  more  illustrious  name.  The  aged  shall  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  you;  the  young  shall  kindle  with  rapture  as 
they  repeat  the  name  of  Webster;  the  large  company 
of  the  ransomed  shall  teach  their  children,  and  their 
children’s  children  to  the  latest  generation  to  call  you 
blessed ;  and  you  shall  have  yet  another  title,  never 
to  be  forgotten  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  Defender  of  Hu¬ 
manity  !  ” 

Prescient  words!  Little  did  he  who  uttered  them 
dream  that  it  was  his  own  god-like  head  that  would 
bear  down  to  posterity  the  immortelle  of  such  a  name. 

In  those  days  mental  individuality  marked  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  Benton,  with  his 
eagle  front  and  imperious  speech;  Soule  of  Louisiana, 
with  his  dark  beauty  and  dramatic  eloquence ;  Hale 
of  New  Hampshire,  radiant  with  laughter  and  wit,  the 
sparkling  frontlets  of  his  granite  nature;  Foote  of 
Mississippi,  with  his  passionate  and  nervous  energy; 
Jefferson  Davis,  mixing  the  military  and  the  ministerial 
in  his  unconciliatory  tirades;  Butler  of  South  Carolina, 
with  mocking  eyes  and  snow-white  hair,  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Charles  Sumner’s  fatal  Kansas  speech  ;  and 


Cass  and  Fillmore,  gentle  gentlemen,  but  most  unctuous 
of  compromisers  :  all  were  there,  and  every  day  more 
and  more,  the  fate  of  the  nation  trembled  in  the  balance, 
and  drew  nearer  to  its  day  of  doom. 

“  Sir,  to  men  on  earth  it  belongs  only  to  deserve 
success  ;  not  to  secure  it.” 

These  words  from  tlie  lips  of  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  r.mg  through  the  brain  of  Agnes  as  she  took 
her  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Cyril  was  to  speak  that  day.  In  uttering  himself 
would  he  speak  for  her  also  ?  In  her  love  of  truth  and 
justice  would  he  represent  her,  his  wife,  who  must  be 
silent  ? 

She  asked  this  question  with  bated  breath  as  she 
leaned  over  the  gallery  to  listen,  while  “  the  honorable 
member  from  New  York,”  Cyril  King,  arose  to  his  feet. 
His  clear,  melo<lious  voice  rose  and  floated  through 
the  noble  old  hall.  No  matter  what  words  it  uttered,  — 
the  music  of  its  vibrations  would  cause  all  men  and 
women  to  pause  and  to  listen. 

“  Not  for  compromise  I  Oh,  not  for  compromise  I  ” 
cried  the  soul  of  Agnes  in  mute  protest,  as  the  first 
sentence  fell  upon  her  ears. 

“I  do  not  hear  aright;  I  know  that  I  cannot!”  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  pushed  her  bonnet-strings  back 
and  leaned  farther  over  the  gallery.  She  heard  all  too 
clearly.  The  excited  color  slowly  faded  from  her  face 
as  she  drew  back  and  sat  motionless  as  a  marble  image 
to  the  end  of  his  speech. 

“  What  do  I  want  ?  ”  she  asked  herself.  “  Revolt, 
anarchy,  revolution?  No,  a  thous  ind  times,  no.  I 
want  truth  because  it  is  truth ;  honor  because  it  is 
honor ;  justice  because  it  is  justice.  Woe  to  the  nation 
that  would  build  itself  upon  a  grievous  wrong.  For  this 
will  its  blood  flow.”  Could  the  commingled  thought, 
emotion,  and  prv.ocience  which  met  in  this  woman’s  brain 
in  a  single  moment  have  taken  on  utterance,  men,  the 
crude  men  of  affairs  in  the  great  arena  below,  would 
have  listened  breathless,  as  men  listened  in  ages  agone, 
to  the  words  of  the  inspired  sibyl  who  foresaw  their 
doom  and  prophe.-ied  tlieir  fate.  Dumb,  the  eloquence 
of  that  awakened  and  exalted  spirit  was  never  to  find 
translation  in  speech.  All  that  any  one  could  see  who 
glanced  at  her  was  a  slight  woman,  worn  in  features, 
and  pale,  almost  to  pallor,  sitting  perfectly  motionless 
on  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  apparently  gazing  upon  her 
husband,  who  was  making  an  eloquent,  witty,  and  pop¬ 
ular  speech. 

She  knew  that  she  saw  him,  yet  she  seemed  to  see 
something  more.  Beyond  him  the  future  opened  like 
a  gate.  F rom  beyond,  and  still  beyond,  came  armies 
of  marching  men.  The  nation  was  in  arms.  Her 
battle-fields  were  red  with  blood,  sown  thick  with 
the  bodies  of  her  slaughtered  sons.  Her  homes  were 
desolate.  Her  loves  were  bleeding  at  myriad  pores. 
Her  flag  was  torn,  dishonored,  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Brother  was  slaying  brother.  By  such  death-throes 
was  Freedom  to  be  born.  By  such  baptism  of  blood 
and  flame  was  the  nation  to  be  regenerated  and  perpet¬ 
uated  —  and  because  of  such  words  as  these. 

So  much  her  soul  forecast,  yet  her  face  made  no  be¬ 
trayal.  She  had  a  look  on  it  that  some  might  have 
called  absent,  and  some  uninterested  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  beyond  their  ken  to  interpret  it  at  all. 

“  Stupid  !  ”  Circe  Sutherland  chose  to  declare  it,  from 
her  front  seat  further  along,  from  whence  she  could 
command  the  entire  situation  below  and  above.  “  Think 
of  such  a  man,  with  such  an  image  as  that  staring  at 
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him.  You  can  attbnl  to  be  sorry  for  him,”  she  wiiis- 
pered  to  her  lady  companion. 

Agnes  heard  tlie  whisper.  She  turned  instantly, 
and  was  conscious  in  the  same  instant  that  she  was  the 
subject  of  the  whisper,  also  who  it  was  that  whispered. 

Again  she  turned  and  looked  upon  her  husband. 
She  knew  now,  to  whom,  and  for  whom  he  spoke. 
Cyril  saw  both  women  in  the  front  seat  of  the  gallery 
with  almost  preternatural  distinctness.  His  words 
were  not  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  the  moment. 
They  had  been  pre-considered,  weighed  in  the  finest 
balance,  their  utmost  cost  counted.  He  knew  in  ad¬ 
vance  how  they  would  cut  Agnes  to  the  heart,  and  how 
she  would  look  when  she  listened  to  them.  It  would 
not  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  to  utter  them  in  her  pres¬ 
ence  :  that  look  which  he  knew  meant  sorrow,  dis¬ 
appointment  heart-pain,  moral  supremacy,  was  not  an 
ea.sy  one  for  him  to  encounter  and  never  would  l)e ; 
but  he  could  confront  it  easier  than  he  could  its  antip¬ 
odes  weighed  against  it  in  the  opposite  balance.  It  was 
the  test  speech  of  his  opening  congressional  career.  It  | 
was  to  decide  tor  him  much  more  than  the  mere  appro-  I 
bation  of  his  wife  —  his  political  and  social  status,  his  i 
place  in  the  favor  of  Circe  Sutherland.  The  local  great  j 
man  finds  in  his  home  popularity  no  guarantee  of  his  I 
universal  acceptance  and  high  position  in  Congress,  i 
His  pre-won  reputation  only  challenges  criticism,  and  | 
commands  exacting  expectation  from  colleagues  whose  ! 
practical  faculties  have  long  been  strengthened  and  | 
sharpened  by  forensic  training  and  the  discipline  of  i 
parliamentary  rules  and  debate.  Much  was  expected  j 
and  not  a  little  demanded  of  the  talented,  rising  young 
man  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  in  the  House.  Had 
he  the  heart,  the  courage,  to  devote  his  powers  to  the 
despised  minority  ?  Had  he  mental  insight  to  see  that  ; 
“  in  the  nature  of  things  minorities  are  always  more  I 
intellectual  than  multitudes  ?  that  intellect  is  ever  at  ‘ 
work  sapping  numerical  force  ?  ”  Had  he  the  spiritual  ' 
prescience  to  foresee  the  final  triumph  of  that  minority  i 
through  the  inevitable  cumulative  force  of  the  right  ?  , 
No  one  who  knew  his  temperament  dared  hope  these  i 
of  him.  It  was  public  ban,  the  ignominious  brand  i 
of  “  the  abolitionist,”  social  ostracism,  the  frown  of 
the  woman  who  enthralled  him,  set  against  the  hand¬ 
shake  of  Horace  Greeley  and  Joshua  Giddings,  the  ' 
cool  approbation  of  Adams,  the  Jove-like  glance  of  ( 
Sumner,  whom  he  disliked  and  wished  to  defy;  the  | 
tender  satisfaction  of  Agnes,  which  he  had  learned  to  ; 
live  without.  No  phase  of  the  great  principles  at  issue  i 
stirred  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  instinctively  de-  I 
tester!  a  “  nigger ;  ”  l)elieved  that  he  was  made  to  be 
a  slave  to  just  such  men  as  himself.  The  eternal  de¬ 
mands  of  justice  he  did  not  concern  himself  almut  in  the 
slightest,  not  with  any  application  to  the  enslaved  race. 

“  Not  for  all  the  niggers  ever  made,”  was  he  going  to  join 
the  despised  and  frantic  fanatics  who  were  hopelessly 
trying  to  fight  their  battles  ;  or  to  close  against  himself 
the  luxurious  abmles  of  the  capital,  whose  illuminated 
doors  opened  to  him  at  once,  and  whose  hospitable 
and  gracious  inmates  had  hastened  to  call  him  “  one  of 
our  own  ;  ”  or  to  shut  himself  into  the  outer  darkness 
where  the  light  of  one  smile  would  reach  him  never 
more!  Was  Agnes  mad,  in  her  bigotry  and  fanaticism, 
that  she  could  ask  such  sacrifice  ? 

The  debate  was  long.  The  tide  of  Southern  members 
who  crowded  about  Cyril  King  to  congratulate  and  to 
claim  him  as  their  own,  had  receded  ;  another  member 
was  sawing  the  air  with  his  arms  and  making  futile 
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efforts  with  a  feeble  voice  to  penetrate  the  pervading 
roar  of  the  turbulent  House,  which  was  *•  making  up” 
for  the  voluntary  silence  of  a  few  moments  before  by 
turning  the  great  legislative  hall  into  a  veritable  panJe. 
monium. 

Agnes  slowly  made  her  way  out  of  the  gallery, 
turning  her  steps  to  the  dearest  resort  which  the  be¬ 
loved  Capitol  afforded  her,  the  Congressional  Library. 
Everything  in  it  or  about  it  seemed  dear  to  her  :  the 
view  from  its  veranda,  the  garden  city  beyond  the 
Capitol  grounds,  the  sinuous  river  flecked  with  saib, 
the  girdling  hills  with  their  umbrageous  belts  and 
crowns ;  Arlington  House,  its  yellow  walls  peering 
from  its  park  on  the  Virginia  uplands ;  dim,  dusty  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia’s  mart  for  slaves  —  all  fed  her  sight 
and  her  thought.  lJut  the  alcoves  within  had  treas¬ 
ures  for  her  dearer  still.  She  went  straight  to  one  of 
these  now.  Looking  over  the  books  might  make  her 
forget,  at  least  it  would  help  her  to  grow  inwardly  calm. 

She  sat  slowly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  various 
books  as  she  took  them  from  the  shelf  by  her  side,  wheu 
she  heard  the  door  of  the  next  alcove  open  and  a  party 
enter  it.  In  the  same  instant  she  heard  Cyril’s  voice 
saying :  “  Make  yourselves  at  home,  and  any  books 
you  choose  to  select  have  charged  to  me.  I  think  the 
House  will  adjourn  shortly.  If  .so,  and  I  find  you 
here,  may  I  have  the  honor  of  escorting  you  to  Wil¬ 
lard’s  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  be  but  too  happy,”  replied  the  child-voice 
of  Circe  Sutherland,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  wicket 
of  iron  lace-work  closed  and  Cyril  returned  to  his  scat 
in  the  House. 

“  Never  mind  the  books !  Do  tell  me  about  this 
man,  a  perfect  god  1  and  you  say  that  dreadfully  inferior¬ 
looking  woman  in  the  gallery  was  his  wife  !  Well,  I 
am  obliged  to  her  for  getting  out  of  the  way,  so  that  I 
could  have  so  good  a  chance  to  see  him  !  but  tell  me. 
Circe,  how  she  happens  to  be  his  wife  ?  ” 

These  were  the  words  which,  in  a  distinct  whisper 
from  the  mouth  of  Circe  Sutherland’s  companion,  pene¬ 
trated  Agnes’  ear  from  the  adjoining  alcove. 

“  Another  one  of  those  unfortunate  eases,”  murmuretl 
Circe  Sutherland,  in  whose  vocabulary  the  oft-told  tale 
was  already  stereotyped.  “  One  of  those  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  cases  of  which  we  see  so  many  in  public  life, 
where  the  husband  has  gone  on  in  mental  development 
and  left  the  wife  far  behind.” 

“  This  Mrs.  King  is  a  very  inoffensive  little  thing, " 
said  Circe,  with  the  intention  of  being  intensely  benevo¬ 
lent  in  her  remarks.  There  is  no  harm  in  her  what-i 
ever,  except  the  harm  she  does  in  being  his  wife.  I’ve 
heard  she  is  an  abolitionist  ;  but  it  doesn’t  matter  in 
the  slightest  what  she  is  in  opinion,  I  mean  mentally. 
She  can’t  influence  him  an  atom  :  you  .see  that  in  hie . 
speech  of  this  afternoon.  But  ’tis  a  pity  that  such  n 
man  has  no  one  to  entertain  fur  him  or  to  do  the 
honors  of  hi.s  home  as  they  should  be  done.  Give  me 
such  a  man.  I’d  steer  him  straight  into  the  White  House 
before  another  decade.  Not  that  I  would  consider  ii 
any  honor  to  go  there  myself.  But  he  is  the  firsi  I 
American  I  ever  saw  whom  I  thought  fit  to  be  the 
President.” 

“  You  are  enthusiastic,  Circe,  but  I  agree  with  you.” 

Of  course  I  am  more  so  than  1  would  be  if  he  had 
a  different  wife.  But  really  superior  men  are  so  rare. 
When  you  do  find  one  it  seems  a  pity  to  see  a  dead 
weight  of  a  wife  hanging  about  his  neck,  draggiui;  him 
down  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  ever  to  rise.” 
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“  Slie  don’t  look  very  strong.  He  may  outlive 
her.” 

“  Oh  no,  he  won’t.  Such  little,  chronic,  .ailing 
women  never  die.  There  should  be  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  relief.  1  don’t  believe  in  any  law  that  binds 
a  man  and  woman  together  who  don’t  belong  to  each 
other.  But  I’ve  no  doubt  he  will  drag  out  his  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  penance  to  the  end.” 

“  Is  he  fond  of  her  ?  ” 

No  doubt,  in  a  W'ay.  She  thinks  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  in  him.  And  she  is  perfectly  devoted  to  their 
children,  so  he  says.  If  he  speaks  of  her  at  all,  it  is 
in  the  most  devoted  way,  though  it  is  hard  enough 
for  him  to  be  personally  devoted  ;  any  one  with  open 
eyes  can  see  that.  It’s  not  what  he  says,  but  whiit  he 
is,  and  what  she  is,  that  tells  the  story  —  a  sad  one, 
you  see,  when  you  look  at  him.” 

“  After  all,  I  think  it’s  sadder  when  you  look  at  her,” 
answered  the  friend.  “  Half  a  glance  tells  you  that  he 
has  a  thousand  resources  where  she  can  have  one.  In 
losing  him,  she  would  lose  all.  If  he  were  to  lose 
many  like  her,  the  world  would  yet  be  before  him 
full  of  other  worlds  —  in  the  shape  of  women  to  con¬ 
quer.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  said  Circe  .Sutherland. 

(To  be  contiaued.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTKU  XXIX.  PARTICULARS  OF  A  TWILIGHT  WALK. 

Wk  now  see  the  element  of  folly  distinctly  mingling  with 
the  many  varying  particulars  which  maile  up  the  character 
of  Bathsheba  Everdene.  It  was  almost  foreign  to  her 
intrinsic  nature.  It  w.as  introduced  as  lymph  on  the  dart 
of  Eros,  and  eventually  penneateci  and  colored  her  whole 
constitution.  Bathsheba,  though  she  had  too  much  under¬ 
standing  to  be  entirely  governed  by  her  womanliness,  had 
too  much  womanliness  to  use  her  understanding  to  the  hest 
advantage.  Perhaps  in  no  minor  point  does  woman  aston¬ 
ish  her  helpmate  more  than  in  the  strange  power  she  pos¬ 
sesses  of  believing  cajoleries  that  she  knows  to  be  false  — 
except,  indeed,  in  that  of  being  utterly  sceptical  on  strict¬ 
ures  tliat  she  knows  to  be  true. 

Bathsheba  loved  Troy  in  the  way  that  only  self-reliant 
women  love  when  they  abandon  their  self-reliance.  When 
a  strong  woman  recklessly  throws  away  her  strength  she  is 
worse  than  a  weak  woman  who  has  never  had  any  strength 
to  throw  away.  One  source  of  her  in.adequacy  is  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  occasion.  She  has  never  had  practice  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  such  a  condition.  Weakness  is  doubly 
weak  by  being  new. 

Bathsheba  was  not  conscious  of  guile  in  this  matter. 
Though  in  one  sense  a  woman  of  the  world,  it  was,  after 
all,  that  world  of  day-light  coteries,  and  green  carpets, 
wherein  cattle  form  the  passing  crowd  and  winds  the  busy 
hum  ;  where  a  quiet  family  of  rabbits  or  hares  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  your  party-wall,  where  your  neighbor  is 
everybody  in  the  ty thing,  and  where  calculation  is  con¬ 
fined  to  market-days.  Of  the  fabricated  tastes  of  good 
fashionable  society  she  knew  but  little,  and  of  the  formu¬ 
lated  self-indulgence  of  bad,  nothing  at  all.  Had  her  ut¬ 
most  thoughts  in  this  direction  been  distinctly  worded 
(and  by  herself  they  never  were),  they  would  only  have 
amounted  to  such  a  matter  as  that  she  felt  her  impulses  to 
be  pleasanter  guides  than  her  discretion.  Her  love  was  en¬ 
tire  as  a  child’s,  and  though  warm  as  summer  it  was  fresh 
as  spring.  Her  culpability  lay  in  her  making  no  attempt 
to  control  feeling  by'  subtle  and  careful  inquiry  into  con¬ 
sequences.  She  could  show  others  the  steep  and  thorny 
way,  but  “  reck’d  not  her  own  rede.” 


And  Troy’s  deformities  lay  deep  down  from  a  woman’s 
vision,  whilst  his  em’oellishments  were  upon  the  very  sur¬ 
face  ;  thus  contrasting  with  homely  Oak,  whose  defects 
were  patent  to  the  blindest,  and  whose  virtues  were  as 
metals  in  a  mine. 

I  The  difference  between  love  and  respect  was  markedly 
I  shown  in  her  conduct.  Bathsheba  had  spoken  of  her  in¬ 
terest  in  Boldwood  with  the  greatest  freedom  to  Liddy,  but 
:  she  had  only  communed  with  her  own  heart  concerning 
Troy. 

I  All  this  infatuation  Gabriel  saw,  and  was  troubled 
]  thereby  from  the  time  of  his  daily  journey  a-field  to  the 
I  time  of  his  return,  and  on  to  the  small  hours  of  many  a 
I  night.  That  he  was  not  beloved  had  hitherto  been  his 
I  great  sorrow ;  that  Bathsheba  was  getting  into  the  toils 
I  was  now  a  sorrow  gre.ater  than  the  first,  and  one  which 
'  nearly  obscured  it.  It  was  a  result  which  p.aralleled  the 
j  oft-quoted  observation  of  Hippocrates  concerning  physical 
I  pains. 

'  That  is  a  noble  though  perhaps  an  unpromising  love 
which  not  even  the  fe.ar  of  breeding  aversion  in  the  bosom 
of  the  one  beloved  can  deter  from  combating  his  or  her  er¬ 
rors.  Oak  determined  to  speak  to  his  mistress:  he  would 
base  bis  appeal  on  what  he  considered  her  unfair  treatment 
of  Farmer  BoMwood,  now  absent  from  home. 

An  opportunity  occurred  one  evening  when  she  had 
gone  for  a  short  walk  by  a  path  through  the  neighboring 
corn-fields.  It  was  dusk  when  Oak,  who  had  not  been 
far  a-field  that  day,  took  the  same  path  and  met  her  re¬ 
turning,  quite  pensively,  as  he  thought. 

The  wheat  was  now  tall,  .and  the  path  was  narrow ;  thus 
the  way'  was  quite  a  sunken  groove  between  the  imbrown- 
ing  thicket  on  either  side.  Two  persons  could  not  walk 
abreast  without  damaging  the  crop,  and  Oak  stood  aside 
to  let  her  pass. 

“  Oh.  is  it  Gabriel  ‘f  ”  she  said ;  “  you  are  taking  a  walk 
too.  Good  night.” 

“  I  thought  I  would  come  to  meet  you,  as  it  is  rather 
late,”  said  Oak,  turning  and  following  at  her  heels  when 
she  had  brushed  somewhat  tmickly  by  him, 

“Thank  you,  indeed,  but  I  am  not  very  fearful.” 

Oh  no ;  but  there  are  bad  characters  about.” 

“  I  never  meet  them.”  ^ 

Now  Oak,  with  marvellous  ingenuity',  had  been  going 
to  introduce  the  gallant  sergeant  through  the  channel  of 
“  bad  eh<aracter8.”  But  all  at  once  the  scheme  broke  down, 
it  suddenly  occuring  to  him  that  this  was  rather  a  elumsy 
way,  and  too  bare-faced  to  begin  with.  He  tried  another 
preamble. 

“  And  as  the  man  who  would  naturally  come  to  meet 
you  is  away  from  home,  too — I  mean  Farmer  Boldwood 
—  why',  thinks  I,  I’ll  go,”  he  said. 

“  Ah,  yes.”  She  walked  on  without  turning  her  head, 
and  for  many  steps  nothing  further  was  heard  from  her 
quarter  than  the  rustle  of  her  dress  against  the  heavy  corn- 
ears.  Then  she  resumed  rather  tartly  :  — 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  saying 
that  ’Mr,  Boldwood  would  naturally'  come  to  meet  me.” 

“  I  meant  on  .account  of  the  wedding  which  they  s.ay  is 
likely  to  take  place  between  you  and  him,  miss.  Forgive 
my  speaking  plainly.” 

“  They  s.ay  what  is  not  true,”  she  returned  quickly.  “  No 
m.arriage  is  likely  to  take  place  between  us.” 

Gabriel  now  put  forth  his  unobscured  opinion,  for  the 
moment  had  come.  “  Well,  Miss  Everdene,”  he  said, 
“  putting  aside  what  people  say,  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
aiiv  courting  if  his  is  not  a  eotirting  of  you.” 

B.athsheba  would  probably  have  terminated  the  conver¬ 
sation  there  and  then  by  flatly  forbidding  the  subject,  had 
not  her  conscious  weakness  of  position  allured  her  to  palter 
and  argue  in  endeavors  to  better  it. 

“  Since  this  subject  has  been  mentioned,”  she  said  very 
emphatically,  “  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  clearing  up 
a  mist.ake  which  is  very  common  and  very  provoking. 
I  didn’t  definitely  promise  Mr.  BoUlwood  anything.  I 
h.ave  never  cared  "for  him.  I  respect  him,  and  he  has  urged 
me  to  marry  him.  But  I  have  given  him  no  distinct  an- 
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8wer.  As  soon  as  he  returns  I  shall  do  so ;  and  the  answer 
will  be  that  I  cannot  think  of  marrying  him.” 

“  People  are  full  of  mistakes,  seemingly.” 

“  They  are.” 

“  The  other  day  they  said  you  were  trifling  with  him, 
and  you  almost  proved  that  you  were  not ;  lately  they  have 
said  that  you  are  not,  and  you  straightway  begin  to 
show  ”  — 

“  That  I  am,  I  suppose  you  mean.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  they  speak  the  truth.” 

“  They  do,  but  wrongly  applied.  I  don’t  trifle  with  him, 
but  then,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.” 

Oak  was  unfortunately  led  on  to  speak  of  Boldwood’s 
rival  in  a  wrong  tone  to  her  after  all.  “  I  wish  you  had 
never  met  that  young  Sergeant  Troy,  miss,”  he  sighed. 

Bathsheba’s  steps  became  faintly  8{>asmodic.  “  Why  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  lie  is  not  good  enough  for  you.” 

”  Did  any  one  tell  you  to  speak  to  me  like  this  ?  ” 

“  Nobody  at  all.” 

“  Then  it  appears  to  me  that  Sergeant  Troy  does  not 
concern  us  here,”  she  said,  intractably.  “  Yet  I  must  say 
that  Sergeant  Troy  is  an  educated  man  and  quite  worthy 
of  any  woman.  He  is  well  born.” 

“  His  being  higher  in  learning  and  birth  than  the  rank 
of  soldier  is  anything  but  a  proof  of  his  worth.  It  shows 
his  course  to  be  downward.” 

“  I  cannot  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  our  conversation. 
Mr.  Troy’s  course  is  not  by  any  means  downward ;  and 
his  superiority  is  a  proof  of  his  worth.” 

“  I  believe  him  to  have  no  conscience  at  all.  And  I  can¬ 
not  help  begging  you,  miss,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Listen  to  me  this  once — only  this  once  I  I  don’t 
say  he’s  such  a  bad  man  as  I  have  fancied  —  I  pray  to  God 
he  is  not.  But  since  we  don’t  exactly  know  what  he  is, 
why  not  behave  as  if  he  mijht  be  bad.  simply  for  your  own 
safety  ?  Don’t  trust  him,  mistress  ;  I  ask  you  not  to  trust 
him  so.” 

“  Why,  pray  ‘i  ” 

“  I  like  soldiers,  but  this  one  1  do  not  like,”  he  said 
sturdily.  “  The  nature  of  his  calling  mav  have  temp’ed 
him  astray,  and  what  is  mirth  to  the  neighbors  is  ruin  to 
the  woman.  When  he  tries  to  talk  to  you  again,  why  not 
turn  away  with  a  short  ‘Good  day;’ and  when  you  see 
him  coming  one  way,  turn  the  other.  When  he  says  any¬ 
thing  laughable,  fail  to  see  the  point  and  don’t  smile,  and 
speak  of  him  before  those  who  will  rejwrt  your  talk  as  ‘that 
fantastical  man,’  or  ‘that  Sergeant  AV hat’s-his-name ; ’ 
‘  that  man  of  a  family  that  has  come  to  the  dogs.’  Don’t 
be  unmannerly  towards  him,  but  harmless-uncivil,  and  so 
get  rid  of  the  man.” 

No  Christmas  robin  detained  by  a  window-pane  ever 
pulsed  as  did  Bathsheba  now. 

“  I  say  —  I  say  again  —  that  it  doesn’t  become  you  to 
talk  atmut  him.  AVhy  he  should  be  mentioned  passes 
me  quite !  ”  she  exclaimed  desperately.  “  1  know  this, 
th  th-that  he  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  man  —  blunt 
some  times  even  to  rudeness  —  but  always  speaking  his 
mind  about  you  plain  to  your  face !  ” 

“  Oh !  ” 

“  He  is  as  good  as  anybody  in  this  parish  !  lie  is  very 
particular  too,  about  going  to  church  — yes,  he  is  !  ” 

“  1  am  afeared  nobody  ever  saw  him  there.  I  never  did 
certainly.” 

“  The  reason  of  that  is,”  she  said  eagerly,  ‘‘  that  he  goes 
in  privately  by  the  old  tower  door,  just  when  the  service 
commences,  and  sits  at  the  back  of  the  gallery.  He  told 
me  so.” 

This  supreme  instance  of  Troy’s  goodness  fell  upon  Ga¬ 
briel’s  ears  like  the  thirU'enth  stroke  of  a  crazy  clock.  It 
was  not  only  received  with  utter  incredulity  as  regarded  it¬ 
self,  but  threw  a  doubt  on  all  the  assurances  that  ha<l  pre- 
ceile<l  it. 

O.ik  was  grieved  to  find  how  entirely  she  trusted  him. 
He  brimmed  with  deep  feeling  as  he  replied  in  a  steady 
voice,  the  steadiness  of  which  was  spoilt  by  the  palpable¬ 
ness  of  his  great  effort  to  keep  it  so  :  — 


“  Y^ou  know,  mistress,  that  I  love  you,  and  shall  love  you 
always.  I  only  mention  this  to  bring  to  your  mind  that  at 
any  rate  I  would  wish  to  do  no  harm  :  beyond  that  I  put  it 
aside.  I  have  lost  in  the  race  for  money  and  good  things, 
and  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend  to  you  now  I  am 
poor,  and  you  have  got  altogether  above  me.  But  Bath¬ 
sheba,  dear  mistress,  this  I  beg  you  to  consider  —  that  both 
to  keep  yourself  well  honored  among  the  workfolk,  and  in 
common  generosity  to  an  honorable  man  who  loves  you  as 
well  as  I,  you  should  be  more  discreet  in  your  bearing  to¬ 
wards  this  soldier.” 

‘‘  Don’t —  don’t  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  choking  voice. 

‘‘  Are  you  not  more  to  me  than  my  own  affairs,  and  even 
I  life?  ”  he  went  on.  “  Come,  listen  to  me  1  I  am  six  years 
I  older  than  you,  and  Mr.  Boldwood  is  ten  years  older  than 
I ;  and  consider  —  I  do  beg  you  to  consider  before  it  is  too 
late  —  how  safe  you  would  be  in  his  hands  !  ” 

Oak’s  allusion  to  his  own  love  for  her  lessened,  to  some 
extent,  her  anger  at  his  interference  ;  but  she  could  not 
really  forgive  him  for  letting  his  wish  to  marry  her  be 
eclipsed  by  his  wish  to  do  her  good,  any  more  than  for  his 
slighting  treatment  of  Troy. 

‘‘  I  wish  you  to  go  elsewhere,”  she  said,  a  paleness  of 
face  invisible  to  the  eye  being  suggested  bv  the  trembling 
words.  ‘‘  Do  not  remain  on  this  farm  any  longer.  I  don’t 
want  you  —  I  beg  you  to  go !  ” 

‘‘  That’s  nonsense,”  said  Oak,  calmly.  “  This  is  the 
second  time  you  have  pretended  to  dismiss  me,  and  what’s 
the  use  of  it  ?  ” 

“Pretended!  You  shall  go,  sir  —  your  lecturing  I  will 
not  hear !  I  am  mistress  here.” 

“  Go,  indeed  —  what  folly  will  you  say  ne.xt  ?  Treating 
me  like  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry,  when  you  know  that  a  short 
time  ago  my  position  was  as  good  as  yours!  Upon  my 
life,  Bathsheba,  it  is  too  barefaced.  You  know  too  that  I 
can’t  go  without  putting  things  in  such  a  strait  as  you 
wouldn’t  get  out  of,  I  can’t  tell  when.  Unless,  indeed, 
you’ll  promise  to  have  an  understanding  man  as  bailiff,  or 
manager,  or  something.  I’ll  go  at  once  if  you’ll  promise 
that.” 

‘‘I  shall  have  no  bailiff;  I  shall  continue  to  be  my  own 
manager,”  she  said  decisively. 

“  Very  well,  then;  you  should  be  thankful  to  me  for 
staying.  How  would  the  farm  go  on  with  nobody  to  mind 
it  but  a  woman  ?  But  mind  this,  I  don’t  wish  you  to  feel 
you  owe  me  anything.  Not  I.  AVhat  I  do,  I  do.  Some¬ 
times  I  say  I  should  be  as  glad  as  a  bird  to  leave  the  place 
—  for  don’t  suppose  I'm  content  to  be  a  nobody.  I  was 
made  for  better  things.  However,  I  don’t  like  to  see  your 
concerns  going  to  ruin,  as  they  must  if  you  keep  in  this 
minci.  ...  I  hate  taking  my  own  measure  so  plainly,  but 
upon  my  life  your  provoking  ways  make  a  man  say  what 
he  wouldn’t  dream  of  other  times  !  I  own  to  being  rather 
interfering.  But  you  know  well  enough  how  it  is,  and  who 
she  is  that  I  like  too  well,  and  feel  too  much  like  a  fool 
about  to  be  civil  to  her.” 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  she  privately  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  respected  him  a  little  for  this  grim  fidelity,  which 
had  been  shown  in  his  tone  even  more  than  in  his  words. 
At  any  rate  she  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  he 
might  stay  if  he  wished.  She  said  more  distinctly,  “  Will 
you  leave  me  alone  now?  I  don’t  order  it  as  a  mistress  — 
I  ask  it  as  a  woman,  and  I  expect  you  not  to  be  so  uncour- 
teoiis  as  to  refuse.’’ 

“  Certainly  I  will.  Miss  Everdene,”  said  Gabriel,  gently. 
He  wondered  that  the  request  should  have  come  at  this 
moment,  for  the  strife  was  over,  and  they  were  on  a  most 
desolate  hill,  far  from  every  human  habitation,  and  the 
hour  was  getting  late.  lie  stood  still  and  allowed  her  to 
get  far  ahead  of  him  till  he  could  only  see  her  form  upon 
the  sky. 

A  distressing  explanation  of  this  anxiety  to  be  rid  of 
him  at  that  point  now  ensued.  A  figure  apparently  rose 
from  the  earth  beside  her.  The  sha;)e  beyond  all  doubt 
was  Troy’s.  Oak  would  not  be  even  a  possible  listener, 
and  at  once  turned  back  till  a  good  two  hundred  yards  were 
between  the  lovers  and  himself. 
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Gabriel  went  home  by  way  of  the  churchyard.  In  pass- 
in"  the  tower  he  thought  of  what  she  had  said  about  the 
sergeant’s  virtuous  habit  of  entering  the  church  unfMjr- 
ceived  at  the  beginning  of  service.  Believing  that  the 
little  "allery  door  alluded  to  was  cjuite  disused,  he  ascended 
the  external  flight  of  steps  at  the  top  of  which  it  stood,  and 
examined  it.  The  pale  lustre  yet  hanging  in  the  north¬ 
western  heaven  was  suflicient  to  show  that  a  sprig  of  ivy 
had  grown  from  the  wall  across  the  door  to  a  length  of 
more  than  a  foot,  delicately  tying  the  panel  to  the  stone 
jamb.  It  was  a  decisive  [)roof  that  the  door  had  not  been 
opened  at  least  since  Troy  came  back  to  IV'eatherbury. 

(To  be  enDt1uuts].l, 
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iK'we  were  not  told  it  by  the  poets  we  should  not  all  of 
us  take  so  readily  for  granted  that  childhood  was  our  hap¬ 
piest  time.  They  are  so  entirely  agreed  upon  it  —  how¬ 
ever  much  they  ditl'er  from  one  another  in  other  matters 
—  they  are  so  unanimous  here,  that  we  accept  it  as  true  to 
a  truism.  “  The  heart  of  childhood  is  all  mirth,”  says  the 
“  Christian  Year,”  and  its  generations  of  readers  have 
echoed  “  Of  course,”  without  asking  each  of  him.self  if  it 
were  indeed  so  in  his  individual  case.  But  whether  it  be 
true  universally  or  no,  it  probably  is  true  with  the  poets ; 
and  if  so,  then  common  consent  derived  from  a  common 
experience  proves  one  point,  that  high  animal  spirits  and 
e.xceptional  vivacity  are  as  essential  to  the  making  of  a 
poet  as  what  we  call  genius.  Considering  how  exceed¬ 
ingly  dismal  is  some  of  the  poetry  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
other  hand  how  much  lively  verse  lacks  every  (juality  of 
true  poetry,  this  may  not  be  at  once  accepted.  No  doubt 
mere  vivacity  hurries  many  people  into  mistaking  fervor 
of  temperament  for  inspiration :  like  Doeg  in  the  satire, 
who  was 

Too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell 

And  if  they  rhyraetl  and  rattled  all  was  well. 

But  the  effort  of  giving  harmonious  voice  to  genuine  in¬ 
spiration  cannot  be  sustained  without  a  constitutional 
elation,  a  keen  enjoyment  in  the  exercise.  Rhymes  even 
will  cnly  run  when  the  spirits  are  serene  to  gayety.  Verse 
wculd  not  be  the  accepted  vehicle  for  effervescing  gayety 
if  the  writer  did  not  show  himself  a\\  alive  with  the  delight 
of  his  theme.  We  do  not  think  of  Milton  as  a  man  of 
mirth,  but  spirits  dance  and  sparkle  in  “  L’Allegro,”  that 
perennial  fount  of  cheerfulness.  No  doubt  the  tempera¬ 
ment  capable  of  exaltation  to  the  point  of  rapture  has  its 
relapses,  to  be  made  excellent  capital  of  when  the  cloud  is 
blown  ever.  But  the  vivacity  which  helps  poets  to  make 
verses  does  not  confine  itself  to  this  office.  It  belongs  to 
their  nature,  often  passing  the  bounds,  and  through  e.\ces- 
sive  indulgence,  inducing  reaction,  but  still  there  and  part 
of  themselves  so  long  as  they  write  poetry  that  deserves 
the  name :  though  it  is  now  not  the  common  fashion  of 
poets  to  own  to  this  capacity  for  jollity  as  frankly  as  Prior 
m  his  epitaph  upon  himself :  — 

And  alone  with  his  friends,  Lord,  how  merry  was  he  ! 

No  poetry  is  written  in  the  dumps,  though  the  remembrance 
and  experience  of  this  gloomy  condition  are  fertile  themes. 
Thus  Coleridge,  in  justifying  the  egotisn  of  melancholy 
verse :  “  Why  then  write  sonnets  or  monodies  ?  Because 
they  give  me  pleasure  when  jierhaps  nothing  else  could. 
After  the  more  violent  emotions  of  sorrow  the  mind  de-  | 
mands  amusement,  and  can  find  it  in  employment  alone ; 
but  full  of  the  late  sufferings  it  can  endure  no  employment 
not  in  some  measure  connected  with  them.” 

Cowptr,  who  might  seem  an  instance  against  this  view, 
is  in  reality  a  strong  support  of  it :  so  long  as  he  could 
keep  the  despondency  of  insanity  at  arm’s  length,  he  was 
the  cheerfullest  of  men.  “  I  never  could  take  a  Utile  pleas¬ 
ure  in  anything,”  he  writes ;  and  his  constitutional  vivacity 


was  such  that,  as  a  boy  exulting  in  his  strength  and  activ¬ 
ity,  and  observing  the  evenness  of  his  pulse,  he  began  to 
entertain  with  no  small  complacency  a  notion  that  perhaps 
he  might  never  die.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  this  vi¬ 
vacity  as  a  stimulus,  as  when  playfully  addressing  Lady 
Austen :  — 

Blit  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen. 

Far  more  alive  than  other  men, 

I  He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  eome 

Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb. 

Wordsworth  says :  — 

We  poets  begin  our  life  in  gladness. 

But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  satiety  and  madness. 

With  Cowper  they  ran  side  by  side,  the  one  quite  as  marked 
as  the  other.  Pleasure  in  his  work  contended  with  hor¬ 
ror.  “  You  remember,”  he  writes  to  his  friend,  “  the  un¬ 
dertaker’s  dance  in  the  ‘  Rehearsal,’  which  they  perform  in 
crape  hat-bands  and  black  cloaks  to  the  tune  of  ‘  Hob  and 
Nob,’  one  of  the  sprightliest  airs  in  the  world.  Such  is  my 
fiddling  and  dancing.”  So  long  as  he  could  describe  his 
despair  in  sapphics,  and  illustrate  it  in  such  harmonious 
stanzas  as  his  “  Castaway,”  we  detect  pleasure  of  some  sort 
in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  just  as  we  see  it  in  Burns,  “  still 
caring,  despairing,”  in  his  beautiful  ode.  The  two  influ¬ 
ences  are  in  visible  contention.  Many  poets  have  the 
stigma  in  a  lesser  degree  of  depression  of  spirits  ;  but  if 
they  wrote  well,  it  was  when  the  incubus  was  shaken  off. 
Johnson  was,  he  used  to  say,  miserable  by  himself,  and 
hated  going  to  bed  :  but  while  he  could  get  people  to  sit 
up  with  him  he  exultingly  enjoyed  life,  and  constituted  the 
life  and  inspiration  of  the  company,  which  no  desponding 
man  can  possibly  be. 

Grey  is  a  genuine  instance  of  a  poet  without  (his  excep¬ 
tional  vivacity  of  temperament.  He  was  witty  and  humor¬ 
ous,  but  habitually  his  spirits  were  in  a  low  key,  and  the 
consequence  was.  no  poet  who  got  himself  a  name  ever 
wrote  so  little.  He  had  everything  of  a  poet  but  social  in¬ 
stincts  and  animal  spirits  ;  but  these  deserted  him  wholly 
for  long  periods,  during  which  his  muse  was  absolutely 
tongue-tied.  When  his  friends  urged  him  he  answered, 
“  It  is  indeed  for  want  of  spirits  that  my  studies  lie  ameng 
the  cathedrals,  tombs,  and  ruins.  At  present  I  feel  myself 
able  to  write  a  catalogue  or  to  read  a  j^eerage-book  or  Mil¬ 
lar’s  Gardeners’  Dictionary,  and  am  thankful  there  are 
such  employments  in  the  world.” 

All  this  does  not  prevent  the  composition  of  poetry  being 
the  hardest  work  the  mind  can  exercise  itself  upon :  nor 
does  the  fact  contradict  its  being  the  highest  form  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  All  vigorous  intellectual  pleasure  needs  to  be 
worked  up  to  with  effect.  We  cannot  read  fine  poetry 
which  opens  and  revives  in  us  a  world  of  keen  sensation 
without  a  degree  of  labor  from  which  men  too  often  shrink, 
preferring  lower  satisfactions  more  easily  and  lazily  come 
by. 

The  poet,  knowing  what  his  real  achievements  cost  him, 
never  withholds  them  from  the  world  of  readers.  We  need 
expect  no  discoveries  of  this  nature  in  the  private  records 
he  leaves  behind  him,  unless,  like  Wordsworth,  he  deliber¬ 
ately  postpones  the  publication  of  some  cherished  manu¬ 
script  till  after  his  death.  But  if  the  gift  of  verse  is  a 
pleasure,  it  will  be  played  with  apart  from  solemn  duty 
either  to  the  world  or  the  poet’s  own  fame.  There  will  be 
amusement  in  adapting  it  to  homely  purposes  —  it  will 
bre.ak  out  at  odd  times  and  in  oild  places,  and  be  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man  often  beyond  what  he  designs  for  a 
larger  and  more  critical  audience.  Whatever  a  man  ot 
genius  writes  because  it  pleases  him  to  write  it,  will  tell  us 
something  of  himself ;  though  it  be  but  a  direction  to  his 
printer,  an  invitation  to  dinner,  or  a  receipt  for  the  cook. 
These  little  spurts  of  the  muse  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
vers  (le  societe  which  amateurs  turn  off,  whether  easily  or 
laboriously,  as  the  hest  they  can  do  —  specimens  of  their 
powers  in  an  unfamiliar  field.  They  are  especially  not  ex¬ 
amples;  we  were  never  meant  to  see  them;  neither 
“  reader  ”  nor  critic  was  in  the  poet’s  mind,  but  something 
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closer  and  more  intimate.  The  most  prosaic  doggerel  of 
the  true  poet  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the  rhymes 
of  a  writer  with  whom  verse  is  not  a  natural  medium.  He 
would  not  commit  himself  to  it,  but  as  the  indulgence  of 
some  impulse  which  belongs  to  his  poet  nature.  With  his 
name  attached  —  and  this  proviso  is  sometimes  necessary, 
for  we  have  not  all  the  discrimination  to  detect  the  master- 
hand  under  the  homely  disguise  —  we  see  something  that 
distinguishes  it,  and  stamps  his  character  upon  it.  An  im¬ 
pulse  of  some  kind  drives  him  to  express  a  thought  in 
verse,  because  it  is  easier  to  convev  it  that  way,  because 
it  wraps  it  up  so  as  to  allow  of  a  tiling  being  said  which 
might  have  looked  awkward,  or  bold,  or  egotistical  in  prose, 
or  because  it  best  expresses  relief  from  a  task  or  a  burden. 
With  the  poet,  verse  is  his  natural  medium  for  a  good  deal 
that  the  muse  is  not  generally  invoked  for ;  and  we  like  to 
see  how  far  verse  is  a  language,  not  a  task  —  to  see  the 
“  numbers  come  ”  on  any  stimulus.  There  are  poets  who 
never  willingly  wrote  a  careless  line.  Crabbe  might 
have  been  thought  one  of  these  —  so  careful,  so  measured, 
so  little  egotistical ;  but  we  once  find  him  indulging  in  the 
repetition  of  some  verses  which  he  acknowledged  were  not 
of  the  most  brilliant  description,  but  favorites,  because 
they  had  amused  the  irksome  restr.iint  of  life  as  chaplain 
in  a  great  house  :  — 

Oh !  had  I  but  a  little  hut, 

That  1  might  hide  my  head  in ; 

Where  never  guest  might  dare  molest 
Unwelcome  or  forbidden. 

I ’d  take  the  jokes  of  other  folks, 

And  mine  should  then  succeed  ’em ; 

Nor  would  I  chide  a  little  pride, 

Nor  heed  a  little  freedom. 

With  Wordsworth  every  verse  was  a  brick  in  the  temple 
his  life  was  building;  he  would  have  thought  it  profana¬ 
tion  to  despatch  an  ephemeral  jingling  joke  by  post  and 
keep  no  record.  Consequently  we  have  no  example  of 
verse  from  him  inspired  by  the  humor  of  the  moment,  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  subject  not  poetical.  But  take  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
correspondence  with  James  Ballantyne  as  a  specimen  of 
what  we  mean ;  he  suits  as  an  early  example,  for  very 
rarely  are  rhymes  strung  together  as  he  strung  them,  liter¬ 
ally  for  only  one  ear,  or  indeed  only  for  his  own ;  so 
heartily  careless  of  his  poetical  credit.  Though  not  poetry, 
what  a  great  deal  these  jingling  lines  tell  us  of  a  poet;  how 
they  let  us  into  the  character  and  feeling  of  the  luiin  I 
Ilow  much  there  is  that  he  would  not,  and  perhaps  could 
not,  have  unveiled  in  prose !  It  is  through  such  effusions 
that  we  learn  something  of  him  as  author,  about  which  he 
was  so  reticent.  After  finishing  “  Paul’s  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk,”  on  whose  name  he  plays  somewhat  carelessly, 
we  see  the  “  Antiquary  ”  in  his  mind’s  eye  :  — 

Dear  James  —  I’m  done,  thank  God,  with  the  long  yarns 
Of  the  most  prosy  of  apostles  —  Paul  ; 

And  now  advance,  sweet  heathen  of  Monkbams, 

Step  out,  old  quiz,  as  fast  as  I  can  scrawl. 

In  simple  prose  he  would  never  have  betrayed  this  con¬ 
fidence  and  fondness  for  any  creature  of  his  imagination. 
He  thus  rejoices  over  the  completion  of  “  Bob  lioy :  ”  — 

With  great  joy 
I  send  you  Roy ; 

’T  was  a  tough  job. 

But  we  ’re  done  with  Rob  ; 

the  “  tough  job,”  referring  to  the  agonies  of  cramp  and  the 
lassitude  of  opium  under  which  the  novel  was  written.  He 
was  the  most  patient  of  men  under  interruption  ;  only  in 
verse  does  he  indulge  in  a  murmur,  his  temper  really  worn 
to  a  hair’s-breadth  :  — 

Oh  James,  oh  J-ames,  Jwo  Irish  dames 
Oppress  me  very  sore : 

I  groaning  send  one  sheet  I ’ve  penned. 

For,  hang  them,  there ’s  no  mure. 

In  momentary  discouragement,  when  “  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  ”  did  not  go  off  at  the  rate  anticipated,  "  he  did  not 


sink  under  the  short-lived  frown,”  but  consoled  himself 
with  a  couplet,  — 

The  mouse  who  only  trusts  to  one  poor  hole, 

C  an  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 

When  overwhelmed  with  books,  preparatory  to  his  life  of 
Bonaparte,  he  thus  condenses  his  experience,  and  blesses 
himself  in  prospect  of  his  gigantic  task : — 

When  with  poetry  dealing. 

Room  enough  in  a  shieling. 

Neither  cabin  nor  hovel 
Too  small  for  a  novel ; 

Though  my  back  I  should  rub 
On  Diogenes’  tub. 

How  my  fancy  could  prance 
In  a  dance  of  romance  ; 

But  niy  house  I  must  swap 
With  some  Brobdingnag  chap. 

Ere  I  grapple,  God  bless  me,  with  Emperor  Nap. 

When  adversity  came,  the  slip-shod  muse  was  his  con¬ 
fidant,  the  depository  of  his  resolutions,  cheering  him 
onward  in  the  untried  stony  path  of  authorship  under 
compulsion, — the  inexorable  demand  of  duty.  After 
soliloquies  which  would  have  done  credit,  both  in  matter 
and  manner,  to  Shakespeare’s  fallen  kings,  we  find  him 
writing :  — 

I  have  finished  my  task  this  morning  at  half  past  eleven, 
easily,  early,  and  I  think  not  amiss.  I  hope  J.  B.  will  make 
some  notes  of  admiration  !  !  !  otherwise  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
If  this  work  answers  —  if  it  but  answers,  it  must  set  us  on  our 
legs ;  I  am  sure  worse  trumpery  of  mine  has  had  a  great  run. 
I  remember  with  what  great  difficulty  I  was  brought  to  think 
myself  anything  better  than  common,  and  now  I  will  not  in 
mere  faintness  of  heart  give  up  hope.  So  hey  for  a  Swiftian- 
ism,  — 

I  loll  in  my  chair 
And  around  me  I  stare. 

With  a  critical  air. 

Like  a  calf  in  a  fair ; 

And,  say  I,  Mrs.  Duty, 

Good-morrow  to  your  beauty, 

I  kiss  your  sweet  shoe-tie. 

And  hope  I  can  suit  ye. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips,  says  Duty  :  don’t  keep  talking, 
then,  but  go  to  your  work  again  ;  there’s  a  day’s  task  before 
you  —  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Call  that  a  task  1  hang  me,  I’ll 
write  it  as  fast  as  Bony  carried  it  on  !  — 

And  long  ere  dinner  time  I  have 
Full  eight  close  pages  wrote;. 

What,  Duty,  hast  thou  now  to  crave  1 
Well  done.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

These  dialogues  with  his  conscience  could  hardly  have 
been  recorded,  without  the  playful  veil  of  verse  to  hide 
their  deep  seriousness  of  self-sacrifice  and  atonement. 
Who  can  grudge  him  his  escape  to  the  country  from  tb“ 
uncongenial  scene  of  them  celebrated  in  these  valedictory 
lines  ?  — 

So  good-by,  JIrs.  Brown, 

I  am  going  out  of  town. 

Over  dale,  over  down. 

Where  bugs  bite  not. 

Where  lodgers  fight  not. 

Where  below  you  chairmen  drink  not. 

Where  beside  you  gutters  stink  not ; 

But  all  is  fresh,  and  clear,  and  gay. 

And  merry  lambkins  sport  and  play. 

Scott  wrote  too  easily  to  value  himself  on  his  gifts,  or  to 
be  very  .sensitive  to  criticism.  The  poet,  jealous  of  his 
reputation,  fastidious  on  his  own  account,  or  keenly  hurt 
by  adverse  opinion,  would  never  commit  himself  thus,  even 
to  the  privacy  of  his  diary,  secured  by  lock  and  key.  It 
thus  illustrates  a  very  marked  characteristic.  We  can 
hardly  f*ncy  Waller,  who,  somebody  said,  spent  a  whole 
summer  in  correcting  ten  lines  —  those  written  in  the 
Tasso  of  the  Duchess  of  York  —  disporting  himself  in  this 
way. 

Scott  here  is  addre.ssing  himself.  The  poet  playing  with 
his  gift  more  commonly  adopts  the  epistolary  form,  and 
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compliments  a  friend  with  some  facile  careless  specimen 
of  his  art.  We  do  not  want  the  amusement  to  become 
general  out  of  the  charmed  circle  ;  but  where  once  a  name 
is  won,  a  tribute  of  verse  is  felt  to  be  a  real  token  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  treasured  among  the  most  flattering  of  compli¬ 
ments,  as  a  private  communication  from  Parnassus  ;  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  illuminates  some  grave  subject,  or  assumes 
an  unexpected  form,  in  which  the  poet  selects  you  as  the 
recipient  of  a  new  and  choice  conceit. 

It  must  have  been  a  delightful  discovery  to  the  diplo¬ 
matist  when  Canning’s  Despatch  first  unfolded  itself  to 
eye  and  ear.  And  that  Canning  was  a  universal  genius 
docs  not  prevent  the  writer  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  and  the 
famous  Pitt  lyric,  “  The  Pilot  that  Weathered  the  Storm,” 
being  a  poet  in  especial.  Canning’s  general  principle,  it 
should  be  explained,  was,  that  commerce  flourished  best 
when  wholly  unfettered  by  restrictions;  but  as  modern 
nations  had  grown  up  under  various  systems,  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  discriminate  in  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple;  hence  the  Reciprocity  Act  placing  the  ships  of 

I  foreign  states  importing  articles  into  Great  Britain  on  the 
same  footing  of  duties  as  British  ships,  provided  our  ships 
were  treated  by  the  same  rule  in  their  turn ;  reserving, 

I  however,  a  retaliative  power  of  imposing  increased  duties 
when  the  principle  was  resisted  or  evaded,  as  it  was  in  the 
‘  case  of  Holland  —  M.  Falck,  the  Dutch  Minister,  having 
made  a  one-sided  proposition,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
his  own  country.  A  tedious  negotiation  dragging  on  from 
month  to  month  ensued,  without  arriving  one  step  nearer 
consummation  ;  at  last  Canning’s  patience  was  exhausted. 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  one 
day  (as  we  are  told)  attending  at  Court  when  a  despatch 
in  cipher  was  hastily  put  into  his  hand;  it  was  very  short, 
and  evidently  very  urgent,  but  unfortunately  Sir  Charles, 
not  expecting  such  a  communication,  had  not  the  key  of 
the  cipher  with  him.  An  interval  of  intense  anxiety  fol¬ 
lowed,  until  he  could  obtain  the  key,  when,  to  his  infinite 
astonishment,  he  deciphered  the  following  despatch  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  :  — 

In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much ; 

With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content. 

So  we’ll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per  cent., 
Twenty  per  cent., 

Twenty  per  cent.. 

Nous  frapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent. 

George  Canning. 

Tom  Moore,  subsequently  meeting  this  M.  Falck  when 
ambassador  of  our  Court,  calls  him  a  fine,  sensible  Dutch-  | 
man.  Whether  he  ever  knew  the  form  in  which  the  tables  I 
were  turned  upon  him  is  nowhere  stated.  Surprise  con-  I 
stitutes  some  of  the  fun  and  attraction  of  a  very  different  ^ 
rhymed  letter,  where  Cowper  fills  a  sheet  —  prose  alike  in  j 
aspect  and  matter  —  with  a  flow  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ' 
facile  rhymes.  It  shows  remarkable  mastery  over  words ;  ! 
and  the  little  turns  of  humor,  the  playing  with  his  own 
serious  aims  and  with  his  friend’s  gravity  of  calling  and 
reputation,  are  pleasantly  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
letter  is  long,  but  does  not  admit  of  curtailment,  and  the 
lurking  rhymes  keep  up  the  reader’s  vigilance  and  atten¬ 
tion. 

July  12,  1781. 

To  THE  Rev.  John  Newton. 

Mt  very  dear  Friend,  —  lam  going  to  send,  what  when 
you  have  read,  you  may  scratch  your  head,  and  say  I  suppose, 
there ’s  nobody  knows  wliether  wbat  1  have  got,  be  verse  or  not : 
by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it  ought  to  be  rhyme;  but  if  it  be,  did 
you  ever  see,  of  late  or  of  yore  such  a  ditty  before  1  The 
thought  did  occur  to  me  and  to  her,  as  Madam  and  I,  did  walk 
-  and  not  fly,  over  hills  and  doles,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it 
was  dark  to  Weston  Park. 

The  news  at  Oney  is  little  or  noney,  but  such  as  it  is,  I  send 
It  —  viz.,  poor  Mr.  Peace  cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his  head  with 
what  you  have  said,  and  has  left  Parish  Church  quite  in  the 
I  lurch,  having  almost  swore,  to  go  there  no  more. 

Page  and  his  wife,  that  made  such  a  strife,  we  met  them 
twain,  in  Dog  Lane ;  we  gave  them  the  wall,  and  that  was  all. 
For  Mr.  Scott,  we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  passed  in  a 


wonderful  haste,  to  see  a  friend,  in  Silver  End.  Mrs.  Jones  pro¬ 
poses,  ere  July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister  and  her  Jones 
Mister,  and  we  that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in 
the  Spinney ;  but  for  a  guinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so 
hot  and  so  cold,  we  had  better  by  far  stay  where  we  are.  Fur 
the  grass  there  grows,  while  nobody  mows  ( which  is  very  wrong), 
so  rank  and  long,  that  so  to  speak,  't  is  at  least  a  week,  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  rain,  ere  it  dries  again. 

I  have  writ  “  Charity,”  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  I 
couW,  in  hopes  to  do  good  ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  “  to 
be  sure,  the  gentleman”s  muse  wears  Methodist  shoes ;  you  may 
know  by  her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard 
have  little  regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions  and  ruling  passions, 
and  -hoydening  play  of  the  modern  day  ;  and  though  she  assume 
a  borrowed  plume,  and  now  and  then  wear  a  tittering  air,  't  is 
only  her  plan,  to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go 
that  way,  by  a  production  on  a  new  construction.  She  has 
baited  her  trap,  in  hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a 
sugar-plum.”  His  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss  ; ’t  is  what 
I  intend,  my  principal  end :  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should 
read,  till  a  few  are  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I 
am  paid,  for  all  I  have  said,  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have 
run,  many  a  time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end 
of  my  sense,  and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live 
and  am  here,  another  year. 

I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid  upon  springs, 
or  sueb-like  things,  with  so  much  art  in  every  part,  that  when 
you  went  in,  you  were  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace  with  an 
air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  now  out,  with  a  deal 
of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string,  or  any 
such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will 
make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still,  though 
against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you  come  to 
an  end,  of  what  I  have  penned ;  which  that  you  may  do,  ere 
Madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out,  with  jigging  about,  I  take 
my  'leave,  and  here  you  receive,  bow  profound,  down  to  the 
ground,  from  your  humble  me,  W.  C. 

F.  S.  —  When  I  concluded,  doubtless  you  did  think  me  right, 
as  well  you  might,  in  saying  what  I  said  of  Scott ;  and  then  it 
was  true,  but  now  it  is  due,  to  him  to  note,  that  since  I  wrote, 
himself  and  he  has  visited  we. 

This  was  written  in  a  poetical  year,  when  verse  and  mat¬ 
ter  crowded  upon  him.  After  finishing  “  Table  Talk,”  we 
find  him  resolving  to  hang  up  his  harp  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  — 

Since  eighty-one  has  had  so  much  to  do, 

I’ostpone  what  yet  is  left  for  eighty-two.” 

Charles  Lamb  and  Cowper  are  as  little  associated  in  our 
minds  as  poets  can  well  be ;  but  there  were  points,  es¬ 
pecially  of  temperament,  in  common,  and  the  Muse  was  a 
handmaid  to  them  both ;  they  each  liked  to  adapt  her  to 
domestic  uses.  Cowper  acknowledged  homely  favors  by 
giving  a  verse  for  a  dish  of  fish,  apostrophizing  a  halibut  in 
high-sounding  blank  verse,  and  explaining  in  neatly-turned 
heroics  how  the  barrel  of  oysters  was  delayed  on  the  road 
by  the  imprudent  kindness  of  paying  the  carriage  before¬ 
hand.  Charles  Lamb  asked  a  favor  through  the  same  me¬ 
dium  :  — 

To  William  Ayrton,  Esq. 

,  My  dear  friend. 

Before  I  end 
Have  you  any 

More  orders  for  Don  Giovanni 
'To  give 

Him  that  doth  live 
Your  faithful  /any  1 

Without  raillery 
I  mean  Gallery 
Ones : 

For  I  am  a  person  that  shuns 
All  ostentation. 

And  being  at  the  top  of  the  fashion. 

And  seldom  go  to  operas 
But  in  forma  pauperis. 

I  go  to  the  play 

In  a  very  economical  sort  of  a  way. 

Rather  to  see 
Than  be  seen. 
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Though  I  am  no  ill  sight 
Neither 

By  candle  light 

And  in  some  kinds  of  weather. 

You  might  pit  me 
For  height 
Against  Kean ; 

But  in  a  grand  tragic  scene 
I’m  nothing ; 

It  would  create  a  kind  of  loathing 
To  see  me  act  Hamlet ; 

There ’d  be  many  a  damn  let 
Fly 

At  my  presumption 
If  I  snould  try, 

Being  a  fellow  of  no  gumption. 

By  the  way,  tell  me  candidly  how  you  relish 
This  which  they  call 
The  lapidary  style  ? 

Opinions  vary. 

The  late  Mr.  >felli.«h 
Could  never  abide  it ; 

He  thought  it  vile 
And  coxcombical. 

My  friend,  the  poet-laureate, 
ho  is  a  great  lawyer  at 
Anything  comical, 

Was  the  first  who  tried  it ; 

But  Mellish  could  never  abide  it : 

But  it  signifies  very  little  what  Mellish  said. 

Because  he  is  dead. 

It  does  not  seem,  by  the  way,  to  have  been  Southey’s  i 
turn,  however  much  he  played  with  fantastic  measures,  to  ! 
versify  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  alone.  All  his  | 
composition  —  even  his  fun  —  had  its  destination  for  the  • 
Duress ;  but  we  find  him  slipping  into  rhythm  to  his  friend  | 
Bedford:  — 

“  How  mortifying  is  this  confinement  of  yours !  I  had  i 
planned  so  many  pleasant  walks  to  be  made  so  much  more  i 
pleasant  by  conversation ;  ”  | 

For  I  have  much  to  tell  thee,  much  to  say  i 

Of  the  odd  things  we  saw  upon  our  journey  — 

Much  of  the  dirt  and  vermin  that  annoyed  us.  ' 

Charles  Lamb  was  never  careless  or  rapid.  It  was  his 
amusement  to  play  with  his  thoughts.  The  labor  of  in¬ 
vesting  a  quaint  fancy  in  fit  wording  was  his  pleasure.  As 
in  many  other  sports,  the  fun  lay  in  the  dressing.  In  fact, 
all  that  was  characteristic  in  his  mind  needed  exact  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and  now  and  then  verse  comes  in  to  give  the 
last  point,  as,  after  denouncing  a  cold  spring,  and  May 
chillra  by  east^winds,  be  concludes :  — 

Unmeaning  joy  around  appears. 

And  Nature  smiles  as  though  she  sneers. , 

In  complete  contrast  to  this  is  the  rapidity  of  Scott’s 
habits  of  composition.  His  domestic  verse  has  all  the  air 
of  extempore.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  duty  to 
bis  chief  to  retain  the  minstrel  character  in  his  letters.  In 
them  he  liked  to  exercise  his  pen  in  unfamiliar  measures, 
proving  how  easy  they  all  were  to  him.  Canning  had  told 
nim  that  if  he  liked  he  could  emulate  Dryden  in  heroics, 
his  letter  from  Zetland  beginning :  — 

Health  to  the  chieftain  from  his  clansman  true ; 

I  From  her  true  minstrel  health  to  fair  Buccleugh  — 

I  Health  from  the  isles  where  dewy  Morning  weaves 
1  Her  chaplet  with  the  tints  that  I'wilight  leaves  — 

is  a  very  happy  experiment  in  them ;  but  his  account  o^ 
the  sea-serpent  in  dancing  anapaests  better  suits  our  pur¬ 
pose,  as  bearing  also  upon  the  late  reappearance  of  that 
tantalizing  fable.  He  writes  from  Kirkwall :  — 

We  have  now  got  to  Kirkwall,  and  needs  I  must  stare 
When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  have  once  called  it  fair. 

He  dates  August  the  13th,  1814. 

In  respect  that  your  Grace  has  commissioned  a  Kraken, 

^You  will  please  be  informed  that  they  seldom  are  taken  ; 


It  is  January  two  years,  the  Zetland  folks  say, 

Since  they  saw  the  last  Kraken  in  Scalloway  Bay. 

He  lay  in  the  offing  a  fortnight  or  more, 

But  the  devil  a  Zctlander  put  from  the  shore, 

Though  bold  in  the  seas  of  the  North  to  assail 
The  morse  and  the  sea-horse,  the  grampus  and  whale. 

If  your  Grace  thinks  I ’m  writing  the  thing  that  is  not. 

You  may  ask  at  a  namesake  of  eurs  —  Mr.  Scott 
(He 's  not  from  our  clan,  though  his  merits  deserve  it ; 

He  springs,  I ’m  informed,  from  the  Scotts  of  Scotstarvit] ; 
He  questioned  the  folks  who  beheld  it  with  eyes. 

But  they  ditfered  confoundedly  as  to  its  size. 

For  instance,  the  modest  and  diffident  swore 
That  it  seemed  like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  no  more  ; 

Those  of  eye-sight  more  clear,  or  of  fancy  more  high. 

Said  it  rose  like  an  island  'twixt  ocean  and  sky  — 

But  all  of  the  hulk  had  a  steady  opinion. 

That 't  was  sure  a  live  subject  of  Neptune’s  dominion  ; 

And  I  think,  my  Ix)rd  Duke,  your  Grace  hardly  would  wish 
To  cumber  your  house  such  a  kettle  of  fish. 

Verse  in  such  easy  hands  is  a  very  useful  instrument  for 
turning  a  disagreeable  incident  into  a  joke ;  the  poet  can 
be  imperious  in  it  without  giving  offence,  apologetic  with¬ 
out  meanness  or  servility.  Thus  in  Lockhart’s  unlucky 
false  quantity  which  made  such  a  stir  over  Maida’s  grave. 
James  Ballantyne  had  run  off  post-haste  with  the  epitaph, 
thinking  it  Scott’s,  and  printed  it  with  an  additional 
blunder  of  his  own.  All  the  newspapers  twitted  the  sup¬ 
posed  author,  and  Lockhart  properly  desired  that  the 
blame  should  lie  on  the  right  shoulders.  Scott,  however, 
cared  much  more  for  the  reputation  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
author  of  “  Valerius,”  than  his  own,  and  rattled  off  an 
epistle  to  Lockhart  with  many  reasons  for  letting  the  mat¬ 
ter  rest,  of  which  the  third  is  :  — 

Don’t  you  perceive  that  I  don’t  care  a  boddle. 

Although  fifty  false  metres  were  flung  at  my  noddle ; 

For  my  back  is  as  broad  and  as  hard  as  Benlomon’s, 

And  I  treat  as  I  please  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ; 

And  fourthly  and  lastly,  it  is  my  good  pleasure 
To  remain  the  sole  source  of  that  murderous  measure. 

So  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas  —  be  tractile. 

Invade  not,  I  say,  my  own  dear  little  dactyl ; 

If  you  do,  you  ’ll  occasion  a  break  in  our  intercourse. 
To-morrow  will  see  me  in  town  for  the  winter  course. 

But  not  at  your  door  at  the  usual  hour,  sir. 

My  own  pye-house  daughter’s  good  prog  to  devour,  sir ; 

Ergo  —  peace,  on  your  duty,  your  squeamislincss  throttle. 

And  we’ll  soothe  Priscian’s  spleen  with  a  canny  third  bottle; 
A  fig  for  all  dactyls,  a  fig  for  all  spondees, 

A  fig  for  all  dunces  and  Dominie  Grundys. 

We  do  not  often  catch  him  taking  the  high  line  about 
himself  that  really  lies  hidden  under  this  disparagement 
of  bis  scholarship.  Tom  Moore  has  recourse  to  the  epis¬ 
tolary  muse  under  a  very  different  mortification ;  though 
there  may  be  many  tingling  sensations  after  giving  a  bad 
dinner  near  akin  to  the  discovery  of  being  even  party  to  a 
false  quantity.  The  man  in  both  cases  feels  lowered,  and 
has  to  give  himself  a  fillip  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  own 
good  opinion.  The  dinner  in  question  seems  to  have 
been  an  utter  break-down ;  and  where  Luttrell  and  brother 
epicureans  were  the  guests,  all  can  sympathize  in  the  mis¬ 
hap;  while  it  is  only  given  to  poets  to  express  in  becom¬ 
ing  terms  a  consciousness  of  disaster.  Prose  apologies  in 
such  cases  are  heavy  aggravations  of  the  original  ill-usage. 
Moore  sitting  down  after  seeing  his  guests  off,  aided  by 
his  lantern,  and  soothing  his  spirits  by  an  imitation  of 
Horace,  might  be  glad  he  was  a  poet ;  for  what  trouble 
does  not  in  a  degree  dissipate  itself  under  neat  definition  ? 

That  bard  had  brow  of  brass,  I  own. 

Who  first  presumed,  the  hardened  sinner. 

To  ask  fine  gentlemen  from  town 
To  come  and  eat  a  wretched  dinner ; 

Who  feared  not  leveret,  black  as  soot. 

Like  roasted  Afric  at  the  head  set, 

And  making  towards  the  duck  at  foot. 

The  veteran  duck,  a  sort  of  dead  set ; 

Whose  nose  could  stand  such  ancient  fish 
As  that  we  at  Devizes  purvey  — 

Than  which,  I  know  no  likelier  dish 
To  turn  one’s  stomach  topsy-turvy. 
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1874.] 

Luttrell  himself  could  turn  a  verse,  and  was  no  doubt 
recompensed  in  some  degree  by  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  airing  his  talent,  owning  indeed  that  “  your  cook  was 
no  dab  at  her  duty,”  but  making  the  answering  line  “  end 
with  poetry,  friendship,  and  beauty.” 

And  then  to  increase  our  delight 
To  a  fulness  all  boundaries  scorning, 

We  were  cheered  by  your  lantern  at  night 
And  regaled  with  your  rhymes  the  next  morning. 

We  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  date  to  6nd  dinners  a 
cheerful  subject  for  the  poet’s  muse.  When  a  couple  of 
dishes  furnished  a  table  to  which  it  was  not  unbecoming 
to  invite  a  lord,  Matthew  Prior  could  gayly  extemporize 
an  invitation  to  Harley,  with  no  fears  of  a  contretemps 
when  a  joint  of  mutton  and  a  ham  supplied  the  board  :  — 

As  Extempore  Isvitatios  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
High  Treasurer,  1712. 

My  Lord,  — 

Our  weekly  friends  to-morrow  meet 
At  Matthew’s  palace  in  Duke  Street, 

To  try,  for  onee,  if  they  can  dine 
On  bacon-ham  and  mutton-chine, 

If,  wearied  with  the  great  affairs 
Which  Britain  trusts  to  Harley’s  cares. 

Thou,  humble  statesman,  may’st  descend 
Thy  mind  one  moment  to  unbend, 

To  see  thy  servant  from  his  soul 
Crown  with  thy  health  the  sprightly  bowl ; 

Among  the  guests  which  e’er  my  house 
Keceived,  it  never  can  produce 
Of  honor  a  more  glorious  proof — 

Though  Dorset  used  to  bless  the  roof. 

And  when  Gay  versified  the  receipt  for  stewed  veal,  we 
mar  take  for  granted  that  the  dish  so  glorified  would  not 
be  lost  in  a  crowd  of  rival  candidates  for  favor,  but  was,  no 
doubt,  a  crowning  attraction  of  the  occasion.  “  As  we 
cannot  enjoy  anything  good  without  your  partaking  of  it,” 
he  writes  to  Swift,  “accept  of  the  following  receipt  for 
stewed  veal :  — 

The  receipt  of  t^e  veal  of  Monsieur  Davaux,  Mr.  Pulteny’s 
cook,  and  it  hath  been  approved  of  at  one  of  our  Twickenham 
entertainments.  The  difficulty  of  the  saucepan  I  believe  you 
will  find  is  owing  to  a  negligence  in  jicrusing  the  manuscript. 
If  I  remem^r  right,  it  is  there  called  a  stewpan.  Your  earthen 
vessel,  provided  it  is  close-topped,  I  allow  to  be  a  good  succeJa- 
neiim :  — 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal  — 

You  may  buy  it,  or  steal  ; 

In  a  few  pieces  cut  it. 

In  the  stewing-pan  put  it. 

Salt,  pepper,  and  mace 
Must  season  this  knuckle  ; 

Then  what ’s  joined  to  a  place  * 

With  other  herbs  muckle. 

That  which  killed  King  Will,* 

And  what  never  ’  stands  still ; 

Some  sprigs  of  that  lied 
Where  children  are  bral ; 

Which  much  you  will  mend  if 
Both  spinnage  and  endive. 

And  lettuce  and  beet. 

With  marigold  meet ; 

Put  no  water  at  all, 

For  it  maketh  things  small ; 

Which,  lest  it  should  happen, 

A  close  cover  cap  on. 

Put  this  pot  of  Wood’s  metal  * 

In  a  hot  boiling  kettle, 

And  there  let  it  be 
(Mark  the  doctrine  I  teach) 

About  —  let  me  see  — 

Thrice  as  long  as  you  preach.® 

So,  skimming  the  fat  off. 

Say  grace,  with  your  hat  off. 

Oh,  then  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  dean  and  chapter ! 

1  Vulgo  n.\%Ty.  1  Supposed  sorrel  »  Thyme  or  time. 

Copper.  The  allusion  Is  to  Wood,  the  coiner  of  Irish  halfpence,  who  fur¬ 
nished  the  text  of  the  Drapier  Letters. 

*  “  Which  we  suppose  to  be  near  four  hours." 


The  mention  of  Twickenham,  where  Swift  was  so  keenly 
missed,  reminds  us  of  Pope’s  lines  suggested  by  the  vexed 
question  of  his  descent.  Swift  in  Ireland  was  contented  to 
be  called  an  Irishman  ;  but  the  monument  he  put  up  to  his 
grandfather  in  Goodrich  (or  Gotheridge)  Church,  to  which 
he  also  presented  a  cup,  implies,  as  Pope  also  took  it,  a 
desire  to  assert  his  English  origin.  He  had  sent  a  pen¬ 
cilled  elevation  of  the  tablet  to  Mrs.  Howard,  who  returned 
it  with  these  lines  on  it  scribbled  by  Pope.  The  paper 
was  found  endorsed  in  Swill’s  hand,  “  Model  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  my  grandfather,  with  Mr.  Pope’s  roguery :  ”  — 

Jonathan  Swift 
Had  the  gift 

By  fatheridge,  mothcridge. 

And  by  brotheridge, 

To  come  from  Gotheridge, 

But  now  is  spoiled  clean 
And  an  Irish  dean. 

In  this  church  he  has  put 
.  A  stone  of  two  foot ; 

With  a  cup  and  a  can,  sir. 

In  respect  to  his  grandsire. 

So  Ireland  change  thy  tone,  \ 

And  cry  O  hone,  O  hone  1 
For  England  hath  its  own. 

Swift  is  rarely  spoken  of  in  these  days  but  as  a  misan¬ 
thrope,  abhorring  as  well  as  despising  his  fellow  creatures. 
Misanthrope  as  he  might  be  towards  parties  and  people  he 
did  not  like  or  did  not  know,  he  could  not  live  without 
friends,  who  were  more  necessary  to  him  than  they  are  to 
many  philanthropists,  and  more  constantly  in  his  mind  for 
their  amusement  and  his  own  ;  and  trusting,  no  doubt,  to 
their  immense  opinion  of  his  genius,  he  delighted,  among 
other  uses  of  the  “Little  language,”  in  stringing  together, 
in  a  sort  of  horse-play,  jingling  rhymes  and  interminable 
lines,  in  bold  defiance  of  metrical  rule,  like  the  following, 
—  certainly  never  designed  for  the  public  eye,  though  they 
found  their  way  to  it :  — 

Swift’s  and  his  Three  Friends’  Invitation  to  Dr. 

Sheridan. 

Dear  Tom,  this  verse,  which,  however  the  beginning  may  ap¬ 
pear,  yet  in  the  end  ’»  good  metre, 

Is  sent  to  desire  that,  when  your  august  vacation  comes,  your 
friends  you  ’d  meet  here ; 

For  why  should  stay  you  in  that  filthy  hole  I  mean  the  city  so 
smoaky  — 

When  you  have  not  one  friend  left  in  town,  or  at  least  no  one 
that ’s  witty  to  joke  wP  ye?  ” 

How  he  served  his  friends  is  shown,  in  one  instance,  by 
Gay’s  acknowledgments,  who  attributes  to  his  good  offices 
his  appointment  to  attend  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  House  in 
capacity  of  secretary.  “  I  am  every  day,”  he  writes,  “  at¬ 
tending  my  Lord  Treasurer  for  his  bounty  to  help  me  out, 
which  he  hath  promised  me  upon  the  following  petition, 
which  I  have  sent  him  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot :  ”  — 

The  Epiorammatical  Petition  of  John  Gay. 

I ’m  no  more  to  converse  with  the  swains. 

But  go  where  fine  people  resort. 

'  One  can  live  without  money  on  plains, 

But  never  without  it  at  court. 

If,  when  with  the  swains  I  did  gambol, 

I  arrayed  me  in  silver  and  blue, 

When  abroad  and  in  courts  I  shall  ramble. 

Pray,  my  lord,  how  much  money  will  do  ?  ” 

Instead  of  the  terrors  of  a  competitive  examination,  his 
wardrobe  was  obviously  Gay’s  first  care  on  entering  the 
public  service  :  for  subdivision  of  labor  is  a  modern  idea. 
A  genius  or  a  clever  fellow  used  to  be  considered'  fit,  and 
to  hold  himself  fit,  at  a  moment’s  warning,  for  any  employ¬ 
ment  that  would  bring  him  an  income.  A  place  or  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  whatever  the  duties,  was  an  appropriate  recog¬ 
nition  of  any  form  of  merit  or  success.  Scarcely  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  Theodore  Hook  was  made  Accountant- 
General  to  the  Mauritius,  and  treasurer  to  the  colony,  for 
rattling  off  such  verses  as  these  in  ridicule  of  the  tag-rag 
deputations  to  Queen  Caroline  :  — 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[July  18, 


A  roiii  «r  nlinui  sailer:* 

Escaped  from  their  jailors, 

As  sea- bred  as  tailors 
In  Shropshire  or  Wilts, 

And  Mark  Oldi’s  smile,  and  her’s. 

Greeting  as  Highlanders, 

Half  a  score  Milc-enders 
ShiTering  in  kilts.” 

It  was  a  fit  sequel  to  such  a  choice  that  the  luckless  treas¬ 
urer,  having  got  the  money  affairs  of  the  island  into  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion,  was  brought  back  in  disgrace,  entertain¬ 
ing  his  custodians,  and  amusing  the  tedium  of  the  voyage, 
by  extemporizing  songs  of  which  himself  and  his  own  pre¬ 
dicament  was  the  theme,  and  denouncing 

The  atrocious,  pernicious 
Scoundrel  that  emptied  the  till  at  Mauritius. 

But  we  are  digressing,  and  must  not  leave  the  elder  gener¬ 
ation  without  one  specimen,  gathered  from  his  letters,  of 
Swift’s  graver  epistolary  style,  addressed  to  the  honored 
friend  who  was  emphatically  the  poet  of  the  brilliant  circle. 
It  is  an  example  of  his  delightfully  easy  versification,  so 
peculiarly  adapted  for  familiar  uses :  — 

Dr.  Swift  to  Mr.  Pope, 

While  he  was  xcriting  the  Duneiad. 

Pope  has  the  talent  well  to  speak. 

Hut  not  to  reach  the  ear; 

Ilis  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak. 

The  Dean  too  deaf  to  hear. 

A  while  th^  on  each  other  look. 

Then  different  studies  chuse  ; 

The  Dean  sits  plodding  on  a  book  — 

Pope  walks  and  courts  the  muse. 

Now  backs  of  letters,  though  designed 
For  those  who  more  will  need  ’em. 

Arc  filled  with  hints,  and  interlined. 

Himself  ran  hardly  read  ’em. 

Each  atom  by  some  other  struck. 

All  turns  and  niotioas  tries  ; 

Till  in  a  lump  together  stuck. 

Behold  a  poem  rise ! 

Yet  to  the  Dean  his  share  allot ; 

He  claims  it  by  a  canon  ; 

That  without  which  a  thing  is  not 
Is  causa  sine  qua  non. 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  your  wit ; 

For,  had  our  deaf  divine 

Been  for  your  conversation  fit, 

You  had  not  writ  a  line. 

Of  prelate  thus  for  preaching  famed 
The  sexton  reasoned  well ; 

And  justly  half  the  merit  claimed 
fBecause  he  rang  the  bell. 

Amongst  epistolary  effusions,  Gray’s  lines  to  Mason 
must  find  a  place.  Whether  Mason  had  any  idea  of  edit¬ 
ing  Shakespeare  we  cannot  now  remember,  but  doubtless 
Gray  had  been  irritated  by  a  good  deal  of  the  criticism 
laboriously  bestowed  on  the  poet  by  bis  numerous  commen¬ 
tators,  and  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  their  value :  — 

To  THE  Kev.  Wili.iam  Mason. 

It.#  .  ■  lulg  16,  1765. 

William  Shakespeare  to  Mrs.  Anne,  regular  servant  to  the 
^  (  ^/iev.  Mr.  Precentor  of  York.  , 

A  moment’s  patience,  gentle  Mistress  Anne  : 

(But  stint  your  clack  for  sweet  St.  Charitie  :) 

'T  is  Willey  begs,  once  a  right  proper  man. 

Though  now  a  book,  and  interleaved,  you  see. 

Much  have  I  borne  from  cankered  critics’  spite. 

From  fumbling  baronets,  and  poets  small, 

Pert  barristers,  and  parsons  nothing  bright ; 

But  what  awaits  me  now  is  worst  of  all. 


’T  is  true  our  Master’s  temper  natural 

Was  fashioned  fair  in  meek,  dove  like  guise ; 

But  may  not  honey’s  self  be  turned  to  gall 
By  residence,  by  marriage,  and  sore  eyes  1 
If  then  he  wreak  on  me  his  wicked  will. 

Steal  to  his  closet  at  the  hour  of  prayer ; 

And  (then  thou  hearcst  the  organ  piping  shrill). 

Grease  his  best  pen,  and  all  he  scribbles  tear. 

Better  to  bottom  tarts  and  cheesecakes  nice, 

Better  the  roast  meat  from  the  fire  to  save. 

Better  be  twisted  into  caps  for  spice 

'Phan  thus  be  jiatched  and  cobbled  in  one’s  grave. 

So  York  shall  taste  what  Clouet  never  knew. 

So  from  our  works  sublimcr  fumes  shall  rise ; 

While  Nancy  earns  the  praise  to  Shakespeare  due. 

For  glorious  puddings  and  immortal  pies. 

”  Tell  me,  if  you  do  not  like  this,”  writes  Gray,  “  and  I 
will  send  you  a  worse.”  We  think  them  good  lines  to  find 
their  home  only  in  a  letter  ;  and  Gray  hail  no  eye  lieyond 
his  correspondent :  and  so  thought  Mason,  who  writes  an¬ 
swer,  “  As  bad  as  your  verses  were,  they  are  yours,  and 
therefore,  when  I  get  back  to  York.  I  will  paste  them  care¬ 
fully  in  the  first  page  of  my  Shakespeare,  for  I  intend  it  to 
be  put  in  my  marriage  settlement,  as  a  provision  for  ray 
younger  daughters.” 

Editors  have  been  often  provocatives  of  verse.  Tom 
Moore  has  his  thoughts  on  editors,  though  on  different 
grounds,  but  mingled  in  his  case  also  with  good  cheer. 
The  following  querulous  effusion  fails  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  private,  the  social,  and  the  public  duties  of  the 
critic.  ”  I  see  mj'  Lord  Edward,”  lie  writes,  “announced 
as  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Quarterly,  to  be  abused  of 
course;  and  this  so  immediately  after  my  dinings  and  jun¬ 
ketings  with  both  editor  and  publisher.”  Having  occasion 
to  write  to  Murray,  he  sent  him  the  following  squib :  — 

Thocgiits  on  Editors. 

Editur  it  edit. 

No,  editors  don’t  care  a  button 

What  false  and  faithless  things ^hey  do ; 

They  ’ll  let  you  eome  and  cut  their  mutton, 

And  then  they  ’ll  have-  a  cut  at  you. 

With  Barnes  I  oft  my  dinner  took. 

Nay,  met  ev’n  Horace  Twiss  to  please  him; 

Yet  Mr.  Barnes  traduced  my  book. 

For  which  may  his  own  devils  seize  him  I 

With  Dr.  Bowring  I  drank  tea. 

Nor  of  his  cakes  consumed  a  particle ; 

And  yet  th’  ungrateful  LL.  D. 

Let  fly  at  me  next  week  an  article. 

John  Wilson  gave  me  suppers  hot. 

With  bards  of  fame  like  Hogg  and  Packwood; 

A  dose  of  black  strap  then  I  got. 

And  after  a  still  worse  of  Blackwood ! 

Alas  !  and  must  I  close  the  list 
With  thee,  my  Lockhart,  of  the  Quarterly  1 
So  kind,  with  bumper  in  thy  fist  —  ' 

With  pen,  so  very  gruff  and  tarterly. 

Now  in  thy  parlor  feasting  me. 

Now  scribbling  at  me  from  thy  garret, 

Till  ’twixt  the  two  in  doubt  I  be 
Which  sourest  is,  thy  wit  or  claret. 

Byron  never  made  verse  his  plaything.  Even  where 
it  affected  to  be,  it  was  a  weapon  which  would  have  alto¬ 
gether  failed  of  its  purpose  if  it  did  not  find  its  way  and 
hit  far  beyond  its  seeming  destination.  Self-banished,  he 
felt  his  exclusion  from  the  intellects  of  the  day,  and  sought 
for  some  medium  of  communication  with  them  which  should 
not  compromise  his  pride.  This  medium  was  his  distin¬ 
guished  publisher,  at  whose  house  his  restless  fancy  imag¬ 
ined  constant  gatherings  of  wits  and  poets.  To  them  he 
sent  messages,  as  it  were,  to  keep  his  name  and  fame  still 
in  men’s  mouths  —  and  the  fear  of  him  an  abiding  influ¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Murray  was  thus  the  depositary  of  some  lively 
critiques  on  men  and  books,  as  where  Byron  supplies  him 
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with  a  civil  refusal  of  the  “Medical  Tragedy”  (Dr.  Poli- 
dori’s),  spoken  in  his  (Murray’s)  own  person.  We  give  it 
as  so  far  to  our  point  that  it  is  verse  applied  to  a  personal 
use,  and  affecting  to  be  thrown  off  for  the  amusement  of  his 
correspondent :  — 

There ’s  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better, 

Has  sent  me  folded  in  a  letter 
A  sort  of  —  it 's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama  ; 

So  altered  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 

1  think  he ’s  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 

.  .  .  .  But,  to  resume : 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room  — 

The  room 's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards, 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits. 

My  humble  tenement  admits 
All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent. 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent; 

A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 

All  clever  men  who  make  their  way  ; 

They  ’re  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael’s  late  dissolution ; 

Her  book  they  say  was  in  advance. 

Pray  Heaven  she  tell  the  truth  of  Fr.mcc; 

Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away  — 

But  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play,  etc.,  etc. 

His  publisher’s  name  suggests  other  verses  in  a  more 
genuinely  playful  vein,  as  well  as  more  for  the  individual 
recipient.  He  felt  Murray  the  link  between  him  and  bis 
country,  as  apart  from  a  few  personal  intimacies.  His 
mind,  we  see,  ran  on  the  scene  where  bis  name  was  spoken 
and  his  works  inquired  after.  He  liked  to  recall  “  the 
table’s  baize  so  green,”  the  comings  and  goings,  the  literary 
gossip,  and  all  that  was  most  opposed  to  the  line  he  had 
chosen  for  himself.  It  associated  him  with  poets,  not  only 
of  the  day,  but  of  the  earlier  times  :  — 

Strahan,  Jouson,  Lintot  of  the  times, 

I’atron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 

To  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs, 

My  Murray. 

To  thee  with  hope  and  terror  dumb 
The  untledged  MS.  authors  come  ; 

Thou  prinicst  all  —  and  scllcst  some  — 

My  Murray. 

Upon  thy  table’s  baize  so  green 
'I’he  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen. 

But  where  is  thy  new  Magazine 

My  Murray  1 

Along  thy  sprucest  book  shelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine  — 

'rhe  Art  of  Cookery  and  mine. 

My  JIurray. 

Tours,  travels,  essays,  too,  I  wist. 

And  sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist  1 
And  then  thou  hast  thy  Navy  List. 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  the  Board  of  Longitude, 

Although  this  narrow  paper  would, 

ily  Murray. 

Complimentary  verses,  if  premeditated,  scarcely  come 
within  our  subject.  Playful  they  may  be,  but  no  style 
of  composition  has  more  severely  tasked  the  faculties  of 
versifiers,  or  been  less  congenial  to  the  poet  proper.  We 
mean,  of  course,  social  verse ;  for  addresses  and  dedica¬ 
tions,  profuse  of  compliment,  swell  the  pages  to  a  very 
inconvenient  extent,  of  generations  of  poets.  One  excep¬ 
tion,  however,  we  must  make  to  our  exclusion  of  this  vehicle 
for  forced  liveliness.  What  more  easy  and  playful  lines 
can  we  find  than  the  following,  or  more  suggestive  of  fun 
and  enjoyment  in  the  writer?  and  if  any  question  the 
choice  of  subject,  let  them  remember  the  argument  of  the 
“  Splendid  Shilling.” 


Sing,  heavenly  Muse ! 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,  — 

A  shilling,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire. 

These  lines  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Legh  on  her  wedding- 
day,  in  reference  to  a  present  of  a  pair  of  shooting-brccehcs  she 
had  made  to  Canning  while  he  was  a  Christ  Church  undergrad¬ 
uate  :  — 

To  Mrs.  Legii. 

While  all  to  this  auspicious  day, 

Well  pleased,  their  heartfelt  homage  pay, 

And  sweetly  smile,  and  softly  say 
A  hundred  civil  speeches  ; 

My  muse  shall  strike  her  tuneful  strings. 

Nor  scorn  the  gift  her  duty  brings, 

'I'liough  humble  be  tbe  theme  she  sings,  — 

A  pair  of  shooting-breeches. 

Soon  shall  the  tailor’s  subtle  art 

Have  made  them  tight,  and  spruce,  and  smart. 

And  fastened  well  in  every  part 

With  twenty  th.uisand  stitches  ; 

Mark,  then,  the  moral  of  my  song  ; 

Oh,  may  your  loves  hut  prove  as  strong, 

And  wear  as  well,  and  last  ns  long. 

As  these  my  shooting-breeches  ! 

And  when,  to  ease  the  load  of  life. 

Of  private  care,  and  jtublic  strife. 

My  lot  shall  give  to  me  a  wife, 

I  ask  not  rank  or  riches ; 

For  worth  like  thine  alone  I  pray. 

Temper  like  thine,  serene  and  gay. 

And  formed,  like  thine,  to  give  away. 

Not  wear  herself,  the  breeches . 

Xo  man  that  has  much  in  him  can  write  to  amuse  him¬ 
self  in  ever  so  ea.sy  a  vein,  without  telling  something  that 
will  convey  information  a  hundred  years  or  so  after.  Take, 
for  example,  Cowper’s  song  on  the  History  of  a  Walk  in 
the  Mud.  What  a  picture  it  raises  of  the  roads  and  paths 
of  his  d.ay  1  Often  it  occurs  to  the  reader  to  speculate  on 
the  use  that  is  made  of  gardens  in  literature  of  a  former 
date.  How  constantly  Pepys,  e.  g.,  “  walks  up  and  down,” 
in  discussion  !  what  provisiou  was  made  fur  this  exercise 
in  all  old  gardens !  A  terrace,  we  see,  was  no  affair  of 
mere  state,  it  was  a  necessity  of  health  ;  for  if  people  walk 
for  exercise  in  narrow  bouncl.s,  it  must  be  on  a  straight  line, 
not  one  winding  an<l  turning.  A  country  walk  was  an  ad¬ 
venture  for  ladies  in  those  days.  AVitness  the  immense 
preparations  when  the  Duebess  of  Portland  on  first  succeed¬ 
ing  to  Welbeck  wished  to  walk  to  Creswell  Crag,  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  great  house.  The  ladies  were 
accompanied  by  tbe  steward  to  show  them  tbe  way,  and 
two  pioneers  to  level  all  before  them.  Paths  were  cut 
through  thickets  and  brambles,  and  bridges  made  for 
swampy  places.  It  was  an  expedition  to  be  proud  of. 
AValking  was  necessary  to  Cowper,  and  a  lady  companion 
equally  necessary ;  hence  the  point  he  makes  of  having 
leave  to  walk  in  the  Throckmortons’  grounds.  It  is  really 
sad  to  read  (Febru.ary,  1785),  “  Of  all  the  winters  we  have 
passed  at  <)lney,  this,  the  seventeenth,  has  confined  us 
most.  Thrice,  and  but  thrice,  since  the  middle  of  October, 
have  we  escaj)ed  into  the  fields  for  a  little  fresh  air  and  a 
little  change  of  motion.  The  hast  time  it  was  at  some 
peril  we  did  it,  Mrs.  Unwin  having  slipt  into  a  ditch;  and, 
though  I  performed  the  part  of  an  active  sejuire  upon 
the  occasion,  escaped  out  of  it  upon  her  hands  and  knees.” 
The  occasion  of  the  following  composition  was  four  years 
earlier,  the  Sister  Anne  addressed  at  the  close  being  Lady 
Austen  :  — 

The  Distressed  Travellers,  or  Labor  in  Vain. 

An  excellent  new  song  to  a  tune  never  sung  hefore. 

1. 

I  sing  of  a  journey  to  Clifton, 

We  would  have  performed  if  we  could. 

Without  cart  or  barrow  to  lift  on 
Poor  Mary  and  mu  through  the  mud. 

Slec  sla  slud. 

Stuck  ill  the  mud ; 

Oh,  it  is  pretty  to  wade  through  a  flood ! 
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2. 

So  away  we  went,  elippinjr  and  sliding, 

Hop,  hop,  a  la  mode  de  deux  frogs. 

Tis  near  as  good  walking  as  riding. 

When  ladies  are  dressed  in  their  clogs. 

Wheels,  no  doubt. 

Go  briskly  a))out. 

But  they  clatter  and  rattle,  and  make  such  a  rout ! 


Now,  sister  Anne,  the  guitar  you  must  take  ; 

Set  it,  and  sing  it,  and  make  it  a  song. 

I  have  varied  the  verse  for  variety’s  sake. 

And  cut  it  off  short,  because  it  was  long. 

’T  is  hobbling  and  lame. 

Which  critics  won’t  blame. 

For  the  sense  and  the  sound,  they  say,  should  be  the  same. 


3. 

She. 

Weill  now  I  protest  it  is  charming; 

How  finely  the  weather  improves ! 

That  cloud,  though,  is  rather  alarming  ; 

How  slowly  and  stately  it  moves  I 

He. 

Pshaw  1  never  mind  : 

’T  is  not  in  the  wind  ; 

We  are  travelling  south,  and  shall  leave  it  behind. 

4. 

She. 

I  am  glad  wc  are  come  for  an  airing. 

For  folks  maybe  pounded  and  penned 
Until  they  grow  rusty,  not  caring 
To  stir  half  a  mile  to  an  tnd. 

He. 

The  longer  we  stay 
The  longer  we  may ; 

It ’s  a  folly  to  think  about  weather  or  way. 

.■>. 

She. 

But  now  I  begin  to  be  frightened  ; 

If  I  fall,  what  a  way  I  should  roll  1 
I  am  glad  that  the  bridge  was  indicted,  — 

Stop !  stop !  I  am  sunk  in  a  hole  ! 

He. 

Nay,  never  care ! 

Tis  a  common  affair; 

You  ’ll  not  be  the  la«t  that  will  set  a  foot  there. 

6. 

She. 

Let  me  breathe  now  a  little,  and  ponder 
On  what  it  were  better  to  do  ; 

That  terrible  lane  I  sec  yonder, 

I  think  we  shall  never  get  through  I 

He. 

So  think  I ; 

But,  bv  the  bye. 

We  never  shall  know  if  we  never  should  try. 


She. 

But,  should  wc  get  there,  how  shall  we  get  home  ? 
What  a  terrible  deal  of  bad  road  wc  have  passed  ! 
Slipping  and  sliding;  and  if  we  should  come 
'To  a  difficult  stile,  I  am  ruined  at  last. 

Oh,  this  lane ; 

Now  it  is  plain 

That  straggling  and  striving  is  labor  in  vain. 

8. 

He. 

Stick  fast  there  while  I  go  and  look. 

She.\ 

Don’t  go  away,  for  fear  I  should  fall ! 

He.] 

I  have  examined  in  every  nook. 

And  what  you  have  here  is  a  sample  of  all. 
Come,  wheel  round ; 

The  dirt  we  have  found 

Would  be  worth  an  estate,  at  a  farthing  a  pound. 


Southey  calls  this  one  of  the  playfullest  and  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  pieces.  We  are  glad  to  have  a  poet’s  tes¬ 
timony  to  its  merits.  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Cow- 
per’s  special  power  of  picturesquely  reproducing  a  scene, 
incident,  or  situation ;  and  by  touches  minutely  true,  play¬ 
ing  with  the  trivialities  of  life  as  an  exercise  of  his  apt 
and  choice  resources  of  language.  The  editors  have  proo- 
ablv  thought  the  subject  too  trivial,  for  it  has  been.“  over¬ 
looked  ”  in  every  edition  of  his  poems  that  we  know  of. 
There  is  a  poem  of  Coleridge’s  which  comes  under  our 
class,  having  been  clearly  written  with  friends  only  in 
view ;  but  as  it  is  inserted  in  his  works,  we  will  only  indi¬ 
cate  it  by  a  few  lines.  It  is  that  Ode  to  the  Rain,  com¬ 
posed  in  bed  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the  departure 
of  a  very  worthy  but  not  very  pleasant  visitor,  whom  it 
was  feared  the  rain  might  detain :  — 

But  only  now,  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Uain,  do  go  away ! 

O  Rain  !  with  your  dull  twofold  round. 

The  clash  hard  by,  and  the  murmur  all  round  ! 

You  know,  if  you  know  aught,  that  wc 
Both  night  and  day  but  ill  agree. 

For  days,  and  months,  and  almost  years 
Have  limj>cd  on  through  this  vale  of  tears. 

Since  bodv  of  mine  and  rainy  weather 
Have  lived  on  easy  terms  together. 

Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 

<1  Rain  !  you  will  but  take  your  flight. 

Though  you  should  come  again  to-morrow. 

And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  sorrow; 

Though  stomach*  should  sicken  and  knees  should  swell, 

I  ’ll  nothing  spc.nk  of  yon  but  well. 

But  only  now,  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain,  do  go  away ! 

Of  all  the  intellectual  gifts  bestowed  on  man,  the  most 
intoxicating  is  readiness  —  the  power  of  calling  all  the 
resources  of  the  mind  into  simultaneous  action  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  Nothing  strikes  the  unready  as  so  miracu¬ 
lous  as  this  promptitude  in  others  ;  nothing  impresses  him 
with  so  dull  and  envious  a  sense  of  contrast  in  his  own 
person.  To  want  readiness  is  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  to 
creep  where  others  flj',  to  fall  into  permanent  discourage¬ 
ment.  To  be  ready  is  to  have  the  mind’s  intellectual 
property  put  out  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent. ;  to  be  un¬ 
ready  at  the  moment  of  trial,  is  to  he  dimly  conscious  of 
faculties  tied  up  somewhere  in  a  napkin.  What  an  engine 
—  we  are  speaking  of  “  the  commerce  of  mankind  ”  —  is  a 
memory  ready  with  its  stores  at  the  first  question,  words 
that  come  at  your  call,  thoughts  that  follow  in  unbroken 
sequence,  reason  quick  at  retort  1  The  thoughts  we  may  feel 
not  above  our  level ;  the  words  we  could  arrange  in  as  har¬ 
monious  order ;  the  memory,  only  give  it  time,  does  not  fail 
us ;  the  repartee  is  all  the  occasion  called  for,  if  only  it  had 
not  suggested  itself  too  late,  thus  changing  its  nature  from  a 
triumph  into  a  regret.  It  is  such  comparisons,  the  painful 
recollection  of  panic  and  disaster,  the  speech  that  would  not 
be  spoken,  the  reply  that  dissolved  into  incoherence,  the  ac¬ 
tion  that  belied  our  intention,  or,  it  may  be,  experience  in  a 
humbler  field,  that  gives  to  readiness  such  a  charm  and  value. 
The  ready  man  does  seem  such  a  very  clever  fellow.  The 
poet’s  readiness  does  not  avail  him  for  such  practical  uses, 
and  does  not  contribute  to  his  fame  or  success  at  all  in  the 
same  degree.  It  is  the  result — the  thought,  the  wit,  the 
sense  —  not  the  speed  of  performance,  which  determines 
the  worth  of  his  ettbrts.  But  we  delight  in  an  extempore 
eflfusion  because  of  the  prestige  of  readiness  c.alled  into  play 
in  busy  life ;  at  least  this  adds  to  the  pleasure.  The  poet’s 
best  verses  are  the  greatest,  least  imitable  wonder  about 
him ;  but  we  are  apt  |to  be  most  surprised  when  he  shows 
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]iig  powers  under  immediate  command :  and  good  lines, 
struck  oir  at  a  heat,  do  give  us  a  vivid  insight  into  the 
vivacity  and  energy  of  the  poetical  temperament,  prompt 
in  its  action,  ready  at  a  call,  and  gayly  willing  to  display  | 
its  mechanical  facilities.  There  is  a  specimen  of  Dryden’s 
fluency  in  extempore  verse,  communicated  and  authen¬ 
ticated  by  Malone,  which  shows  that  foresight  and  com¬ 
posite  action  which  a  strong  imagination  seems  to  possess, 
uttering  what  it  has  prepared,  and  composing  what  is  to 
follow,  at  one  and  the  same  time  —  a  habit  or  faculty 
observed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  his  amanuenses.  This 
double  action  must  belong  to  all  rapid  complex  expression  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  and  the  feat  magnified  in 
proportion  when  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  added  to  the  other 
requirements. 

“  Conversation  one  day  after  dinner  at  Mrs.  Creed’s 
running  upon  the  origin  of  names,  Mr.  Dryden  bowed  to 
the  good  old  lady  and  spoke  extempore  the  following 
verses ;  ”  — 

So  much  religion  in  your  name  doth  dwell, 

Your  soul  must  needs  with  piety  excel ; 

Thus  names,  like  [well-wrouglit|  |)ietures  drawn  of  old, 

Their  owner's  natures  and  their  story  told. 

Your  name  but  half  expresses,  for  in  you 
Belief  and  justice  do  together  go. 

My  prayers  shall  he,  wliile  this  short  life  endures, 
iThese  may  go  hand  in  hatid  with  you  and  yours ; 

Till  faith  hereafter  is  in  vision  drowned, 

{ And  practice  is  with  endless  glory  crowned. 

Dr.  Johnson,  readiness  itself  in  his  conversation,  has  left 
some  remarkable  e.xainples  of  the  extemporizing  power. 
Mrs.  Thrale  relates  that  she  went  into  his  room  at  Streat- 
bam  on  her  birthday  and  complained,  “  Nobody  sends  me 
verses  now,  because  I  am  five-and-thirty  years  old  ;  and 
Stella  was  fed  with  them  till  forty-six,  I  remember.”  “  My 
having  just  recovered  from  illness  will  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  burst  out  suddenly ;  for  so  he  did 
without  the  least  previous  hesitation  whatsoever,  and  with¬ 
out  having  entertained  the  smallest  intention  towards  it 
half  a  minute  before  :  ”  — 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive. 

We  are  come  to  thirty-five; 

Long  may  better  years  arrive. 

Better  years  than  thirty  five. 

Could  philosophers  contrive. 

Life  to  stop  at  thirty-live. 

Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O’er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 

High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive. 

Nature  gives  at  thirty-live. 

Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive. 

Trifle  not  at  thirty  five; 

For  howe’er  we  boast  and  thrive. 

Life  declines  from  thirty-live. 

He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  iH'gin  by  thirty-five  : 

And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive. 

Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-live. 

“  And  now,”  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them  down,  “  you 
may  see  what  it  is  to  come  for  poetry  to  a  dictionary- 
maker  ;  you  may  observe  that  the  rhymes  run  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  order  exactly,  —  and  so  they  do.” 

His  extempore  parodies  are  by  no  means  feats  like  this, 
which  is  really  a  bundle  of  valuable  maxims  ;  but  how 
easily  flow  the  lines  to  Miss  Reynolds,  in  imitation  of  the 
“Penny  Ballads,”  and  how  well  the  rhythm  is  caught !  — 

I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny  diar, 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me. 

With  cream  and  sugar  softened  well, 

Another  dish  of  ten. 


Nor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid. 
Shall  long  detain  the  cup. 

When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 
Have  drunk  the  liquor  up. 

Yet  hear,  alas  1  this  mournful  truth. 
Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown. 


Thou  eanst  not  make  the  tea  so  fast, 

,  As  1  can  drink  it  down. 

Swift  had  an  “  o<ld  humor  ”  of  extemporizing  rhymed 
proverbs,  which  he  brought  out  with  such  apt  readiness  as 
to  puzzle  collectors  of  old  saws.  Thus,  a  friend  showing 
off  his  garden  to  a  party  of  visitors  without  inviting  them 
to  eat  any  of  the  fine  fruit  before  them.  Swift  oberved,  “  It 
was  a  saying  of  my  dear  grandmother’s  :  — 

‘  Always  pull  a  peach, 

When  it  is  within  your  reach,’  ” 

and  helped  himself  accordingly,  an  example  which,  under 
such  revered  sanction,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  not  slow 
to  follow. 

The  value  of  all  specimens  lies  a  good  deal  in  the  as¬ 
surance  of  their  authenticity  as  unprepared  efforts,  sudden 
plays  of  humor  or  ingenuity.  The  following  professes  also 
to  be  extempore;  but  there  must  have  been  finishing 
touches,  —  it  surely  passes  human  power  to  have  been  hit 
off  in  one  sustained  unbroken  flow.  That  it  answers  our 
leading  requirement  as  poet’s  play  work,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Whitbread,  it  seems,  had  perpetrated  the  unpar¬ 
donable  sin  against  taste  and  parliamentary  usage,  of  intro¬ 
ducing  personal  and  family  matters  into  his  speech  on  a 
great  public  occasion,  at  a  time  when  party  feeling  against 
Lord  Melville  was  carried  to  a  point  of  savage  virulence. 
It  is  no  wonder  his  witty  friend  was  inspired  by  such  an 
opportunity  for  firing  a  shot  in  return. 

Frag.ment  op  as  Okatios. 

Part  of  Mr.  Whitbread’s  speech  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville, 
1805,  put  into  verse  by  Mr.  Cauning  at  the  time  it  was 
delivered. 

I’m  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill; 

I ’m  like  a  young  prince  going  straight  up  a  hill; 

I ’m  like  (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said), 

I ’m  like  a  young  lady  just  bringing  to  bed. 

If  you  ask  why  the  11th  of  .June  I  remember 
Much  better  than  April,  or  May,  or  November, 

On  that  day,  my  Lords,  with  truth  I  assure  ye. 

My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery  ; 

On  that  day  in  the  morn  he  began  brewing  beer; 

On  that  day  too  commenced  his  connubiaPeareer; 

On  that  day  he  received  and  he  issued  his  bills ; 

On  that  day  he  cleared  out  all  his  cash  in  his  tills  ; 

On  that  day  he  died,  having  finished  his  summing. 

And  the  angels  all  cried,  “  There’s  old  Whitbread  a-coming  !  ” 
Bo  that  day  I  still  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 

For  his  beer  with  an  E,  and  his  bier  with  an  I ; 

And  still  on  that  day  in  the  hottest  of  weather. 

The  whole  Whitbread  family  dine  altogether. 

Bo  long  as  the  beams  of  this  house  shall  support 
The  roof  which  o’ershades  this  respectable  court. 

Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing  the  Hindoos  ; 

Bo  long  as  that  sun  shall  shine  m  at  those  windows. 

My  name  shall  shine  bright  :is  my  ancestor’s  shines  ; 

Mine  recorded  in  journals,  his  blazoned  on  signs. 

Our  examples  have  been  uniformly  taken  from  biogra¬ 
phers’  collections  of  letters  and  private  recollections.  In 
only  one  ease  have  we  referred  to  the  poet’s  “  poems  ”  for 
the  specimen  in  point ;  though  our  extract  may,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  have  been  removed  from  its  original  stand¬ 
ing  to  a  niche  in  what  are  emphatically  called  an  author’s 
works. 

It  is  obvious,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  that  our  poets 
at  play  can  include  no  living  brother  within  their  circle. 
Poets  must  first  be  known  and  valued  by  their  works. 
They  must  have  done  great  things  before  we  care  for  trifles 
from  their  hands.  But  this  knowledge  once  acquired,  and 
an  estimate  formed,  a  further  intimacy  may  be  promoted 
by  some  acquaintance  with  performances  which  do  not 
rank  among  their  works.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to 
measure  them  by  such  specimens  as  we  have  strung  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  having  established  their  reputation  with  us, 
trivialities,  like  many  of  these,  if  they  do  not  contribute  to 
their  fame,  yet  suggest  versatility,  and  commonly  add  an 
engaging  touch  of  homely  nature  to  a  great  name.  They 
are  all  examples,  as  we  began  by  saying,  of  that  essential 
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element  of  the  poet’s  .nature  when  in  working,  effective  I 
order  —  exceptional  life  and  spirits.  Nobody  writes  verse 
for  his  own  pleasure,  or  even  relief,  without  the  barometer  ' 
of  his  spirits  being  on  the  rise.  They  are  tokens  of  that  ' 
abiding  youthfulness  which  never  leaves  him  while  he  can  j 
write  a  living  line.  The  poet,  we  need  not  say,  is  forever  ! 
sighing  over  the  youth  that  is  past  and  gone,  not  taking 
note  of  the  youth  that  remains  to  him,  altogether  indepen* 
dent  of  years.  But,  in  fact,  he  is  a  hoy  ail  his  life,  capable 
of  finding  amusement  in  matters  which  the  plodding  man  ' 
of  the  world  considers  puerile,  and  so  conferring  on  his 
readers  and  lovers  some  share  of  his  own  spring,  some 
taste  of  the  freshness  which  helps  to  keep  the  world  alive. 


DRIFTING  AWAY. 

“  Got  your  sailing  orders,  mister,  have  you  ?  Well,  it 
never  hurts  a  young  chap  to  see  something  of  the  world, 
I  guess,  and  cut  his  eye-teeth.  All  the  same  we  ’ll  miss 
you  a  bit.  Master  Cyril,  for  we  had  all  got  to  look  upon 
you  as  one  of  the  family  ;  "  said  a  gruff  but  kindly  voice, 
that  had  retained  its  salt-water  smack,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  passed  out  of  sight  of  that  sea  on  which  its  owner 
had  spent  his  best  years. 

“  Yes,  Dixon,”  I  replied.  “  I  must  go  to-morrow,  or,  at 
latest,  the  day  after,  to  catch  the  packet  for  Europe,  and 
hid  farewell,  for  some  years,  to  all  old  friends  ana  home 
associations.  I  shall  often  think,  when  abroad,  of  my 
plea.sant  visit  to  W’isconsin,  and  how  you  and  honest  Nick, 
yonder,  taught  me  to  handle  oar  and  paddle,  rifle  and  fish- 
spear,  to  back  a  mustang  and  to  manage  a  canoe,  and  many 
another  accomplishment  of  prairie  life,  strange  to  a  city- 
hred  stripling  like  myself,” 

“  A  right  smart  learner  we  had  in  you,  sir,  I  will  say 
that,  though  Ben  Dixon  never  was  much  given  to  palaver ; 
but  I  was  proud  of  my  pupil,  and  so  was  Nick,  here,  for 
that  matter ;  ”  growled  out  the  old  man-of-war’s-man,  while 
his  less  talkative  Indian  comrade,  who  sat  smokinor  in  a 
corner  of  the  hut^  picturesquely  draped  in  his  scarlet  blan¬ 
ket,  took  the  pipe  from  his  lips  to  utter  a  guttural  ejacula¬ 
tion  of  assent.  Both  of  these  men  were  in  the  employment 
of  a  maternal  relative  ,of  mine,  long  resident  at  St.  An¬ 
thony,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  I,  myself, 
Cyril  Harding  by  name,  was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and 
was  about,  at  my  father’s  desire,  to  start  for  Europe,  where 
it  was  intended  that  I  should  remain  long  enough  to  per¬ 
fect  myself  in  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  to  'acquire  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  business  methods  of  the  mercantile 
house  in  which  I  was  to  be  placed.  My  father,  a  widower, 
and  a  New  York  merchant,  much  absorbed  in  his  affairs, 
had  consented  to  my  accepting  the  invitation  to  pay  a 
long  visit  to  my  Western  cousin,  Mr.  Lowe,  the  rather  that 
it  was  believed  that  my  health  would  benefit  by  the  pure 
air  and  hardy  outdoor  habits  of  the  Prairie  State,  an<l  I 
had  passed  many  happy  months  at  St.  Anthony. 

And  now,  strong,  active  and  sunburned,  I  was  suddenly 
called  on  to  leave  my  holiday  life  of exercife  and  sport,  and 
commence  my  novitiate  at  the  desk.  A  vacancy  had  been 
found  for  me  in  a  great  Bordeaux  house  of  business,  and  I 
was  to  sail  at  once.  In  spite  of  the  natural  love  for  change 
and  the  inquisitive  eagerness  to  see  the  world.  which”a 
very  young  man  almost  always  feels,  it  was  with  regret 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  part  from  the  kind  relatives 
whose  hospitalitjr  I  had  long  enjoyed,  and  they,  also,  were 
sorry  that  my  sojourn  beneath  their  roof  should  come  to  a 
close.  Mr.  and  5lr8.  Lowe  were,  both  of  them,  of  genial  and 
generous  disjwsitions,  and  the  affection  which  I  had  learned 
to  entertain  for  them  was  reciprocated.  Little  Frank,  with 
whom  I  was  an  especial  favorite,  cried  piteously  at  the 
news  of  my  impending  departure,  and,  indeed,  there  was 
only  one  number  of  the  family  who  expressed  no  grief  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  sight  of  the  New  York  cousin,  so 
long  domiciled  among  them.  'Phis  was  Lily  Lowe,  the 
only  daughter,  a  singularly  pretty  and  graceful  child,  over 
whose  golden  head  some  eleven  summers  had  passed. 


Lily,  instead  of  seeking  my  society,  had  always  seemed  to 
shun  it,  much  to  my  annoyance,  for  I  was  partial  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  generally  popular  among  them.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  excessively  fond  of  her  younger  brother ;  and  since 
Frank  was  a  pet  and  playmate  of  mine,  I  frequently  took 
out  both  the  children  on  some  boating  excursion  on  the 
river  or  the  neighboring  creeks.  For  aquatic  amusements, 
in  fact,  there  were  great  facilities,  since  Mr.  Lowe  was  the 
owner  of  a  miniature  ffotilla  of  sloops,  broadhorns,  boats, 
and  canoes,  in  which,  at  the  proper  seasons,  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  fertile  prairie  farms  was  transported  south¬ 
wards. 

It  was  the  eve  of  my  departure,  and  had  I  been  able  to 
consult  my  own  wishes  I  should  have  spent  the  whole  day 
with  my  relatives.  I  had,  however,  engaged  myself  to 
dine  with  a  neighbor,  one  Colonel  Baker,  who  had  shown 
me  much  attention  since  I  had  stayed  in  Wisconsin,  and  I 
could  not,  without  offence  to  the  kind  old  man,  refuse  to 
partake  of  his  hospitality.  It  was  bright  moonlight  when 
1  started,  on  horseback,  to  return  to  Lowe’s  Flat,  as  my 
kinsman’s  residence  was  called.  It  was  a  long  ride  home¬ 
wards,  across  the  springy  turf  of  the  prairie ;  but  my  wiry 
little  steed  went  fast  and  well,  and  the  gallop  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  quickly  performed.  Presently  I  could 
see  the  Mississippi  shining  like  a  silver  ribbon  in  the 
moonbeams,  and  the  house,  with  its  garden,  its  orchard, 
shade-trees,  and  out-buildings,  the  huts  of  the  laborers,  the 
woodpile,  and  the  boats  moored  to  the  river-b.-ink.  I  was 
to  start  on  the  morrow,  and  it  was  for  the  last  time  for 
some  years  to  come  —  perhaps  forever  1  —  that  I  should 
look  upon  that  peaceful  scene.  Half  mechanically,  I  drew 
my  rein,  and  checking  my  horse,  gazed  musingly  on  the 
calm  prospect  before  me.  As  I  did  so,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  white  figure  glide  from  amidst  the  blossomed  shrubs 
of  the  well-tended  garden,  pass  through  the  wicket-gate, 
and  move  onwards  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  Half 
doabtful  whether  I  might  not  be  the  dupe  of  some  optical 
illusion,  or  of  my’  own  fancy,  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  then 
again  looked  earnestly  towards  the  spot  where  I  had  last 
beheld  this  unaccountable  apparition.  Yes,  there  was  the 
white  figure  sure  enough,  gliding  on,  slowly  but  steadily, 
towards  the  river.  It  was  no  dream  —  no  hallucination  — 
yet  what  could  its  presence  at  this  untimely  hour  portend? 
At  this  instant  my  horse,  impatient  at  being  thus  kept  from 
the  stable  and  the  corn  bin,  neighed  loud  and  shrilly,  but 
the  sound  did  not  seem  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  person  on 
whom  I  was  gazing,  for  there  was  no  start  and  no  pause, 
but  always  and  ever  the  same  steady  gliding  motion,  river- 
wards.  Who  would  be  likely  to  be  abroad  at  such  an 
hour  ?  Then,  too,  the  low  stature  forbade  the  notion  that 
the  ghostly-looking  form  before  me  could  be  that  of  one  of 
the  negroes  or  white  field-hands  employed  about  the  place. 
A  child,  rather  ;  but  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  a  child  be  astray  at  such  a  time  of  the  night?  And 
then  there  rose  up  in  my  mind  a  vague  suspicion  that  some 
one  might  have  planned  a  trick,  a  mock  apparition  to  test 
my  courage  or  credulity,  and  that  it  behoved  me  to  unmask 
the  deception. 

I  dismounted,  and  fastening  my  horse’s  bridle  to  the 
nearest  snake-fence,  I  made  my  way  on  foot  swiftly  but 
cautiously  towards  the  place  where  I  had  last  seen  the 
white  figure.  It  had  disappeared,  but  on  emerging  from 
amidst  the  trees  I  beheld  a  sight  which  froze  my  blood 
with  speechless  horror.  The  child,  Lily  —  my  beautiful 
little  cousin  —  Lily  Ixtwe  —  I  knew  her,  now,  with  the 
lustre  of  the  moonbeams  full  upon  the  golden  locks  that 
hung  down  upon  her  shoulders,  and  half  concealed  her 
face.  She  wore  a  white  wrapper,  but  I  noticed  with  a 
thrill  of  surprise  that  her  small  feet  were  quite  bare,  and 
that  there  was  something  spectral  in  the  noiseless  tread 
with  which  she  advanced.  She  was  close,  now,  to  the 
place  where,  at  a  sort  of  wharf,  rudely  constructed  of  un¬ 
barked  logs,  the  boats  were  moored.  What,  in  Heaven’s 
name,  was  she  doing  ?  Surely,  surely,  she  could  not  in¬ 
tend  to  cast  off  the  lashings  by  which  yonder  light  canoe 
is  attached  to  the  bank  I  Yes,  such  is  indeed  the  case, 
and  now  —  “  Oh,  stop,  cousin  —  Lily,  stop  1  ”  I  shouted 
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tentous  in  this,  for  there  had  been  time  enough  for  the  bud 
to  expand  into  the  flower,  and  Lily’s  charming  face  had 
given  early  promise  of  the  rare  loveliness  which  now  daz¬ 
zled  me.  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this 
graceful  and  highly-bred  girl,  so  accomplished,  so  self  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  so  much  admired  could  ever  have  been  the 
shrinking  little  creature  whom  I  had  saved  from  drowning. 

I  heard  incidentiilly  that  she  was  accounted,  justly  enough, 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  Prairie  State,  where  beauty 
is  yet  plentiful  enough,  and  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  at¬ 
tentive  cavaliers  or  of  ofl'ers  of  marriage  from  citizens  of  | 
high  position  that  she  was  not  at  the  head  of  some  sump-  j 
tuous  establishment. 

That  I  fell  in  love,  at  first  sight,  so  to  speak,  with  my  j 
cousin  Lily,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own.  Never  before,  or  : 
so  I  thought,  had  I  beheld  such  rare  loveliness  as  hers,  ! 
while  the  expression  of  her  sweet  pure  face,  and  the  evident  . 
pride  and  aflection  which  her  kindred  and  the  dependants  i 
of  the  household  entertained  for  her,  proved  that  she  had  I 
other  excellences  than  that  of  mere  beauty.  I  regretted,  ' 
however,  to  find  that  in  one  respect  she  was  unaltered. 
Her  manner  towards  myself  was,  as  of  old,  constrained  and  j 
cold,  nor  did  she  manifest  any  particular  pleasure  at  seeing  : 
me  again.  In  fact  the  frigid  indifference  of  her  bearing  | 
towards  me  was  only  tempered  by  the  requirements  of  i 
politeness  towards  a  visitor,  nor  did  her  eyes  rest  on  my  j 
face  with  any  interest  in  their  e.xpression.  After  all,  why  ^ 
should  she  care  for  me  V  The  service  I  had  once  had  the  i 
good  luck  to  do  for  her  she  had  probably  almost  forgotten,  j 
No  doubt  the  memory  of  that  night  had  long  since  been  i 
effaced  from  the  recollection  of  the  queenly  belle  of  so 
many  ball-rooms.  Yet  I  was  unreasonable  enough  to  feel  j 
hurt  and  pitpied  that  this  should  be  the  case.  { 

However,  if  Lily  did  not  care  for  seeing  her  old  friend  i 
again,  her  parents  and  her  brother,  now  grown  to  be  a  bold,  i 
frank-spoken  lad,  killed,  metaphorically,  the  fatted  calf  to  i 
do  me  honor,  and  on  the  very  day  of  my  return  they  gave  | 
a  picnic  party  to  which  the  more  intimate  of  their  neigh-  i 
bors  were  invited,  at  those  very  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  that  i 
had  so  nearly,  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  been  the  | 
scene  of  a  tragic  incident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe  repeatedly  j 
referred  to  the  past,  cordially  praising  me  for  the  courage  | 
and  presence  of  mind  which  I  had  e.xhibited  in  so  difficult  ! 
a  dilemma.  The  guests  swelled  the  chorus  of  eulogy,  but  | 
Miss  Lowe  remained  to  all  appearance  frigidly  indifferent  | 
to  the  entire  subject.  Later  on  there  was  some  conversa-  | 
tion  as  to  my  European  experiences,  and  some  one,  on  the 
strength  of  a  rumor  derived  from  the  gossip  of  some  passin"  | 
tourist,  coupled  my  name  with  that  of  a  French  heiress,  a 
well-known  beauty  of  Bordeaux,  whom  I  only  knew  as  a 
partner  in  a  round  dance,  but  to  whom  it  wa*s  confidently  i 
assumed  that  I  was  to  be  married.  I  disclaimed  the  impu-  ‘ 
tation,  laughingly  at  first,  more  earnestly  afterwards,  and 
at  last  —  I  knew  not  why,  with  somewhat  of  irritation,  i 
And  as  I  begged,  flushing  as  I  spoke,  to  hear  no  more  silly  | 
jests  concerning  myself  and  Mademoiselle  Cornelie  Boncrii, 

I  saw  Lily’s  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  which  I  , 
could  not  fathom,  but  as  her  glance  met  mine,  it  was  in¬ 
stantly  withdrawn.  We  did  not  exchange  a  word  more  j 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  when  night  came,  I 
and  it  was  time  to  retire  to  re[)ose,  I  could  not  sleep,  but  j 
sat  long  at  the  open  window  of  my  chamber,  looking  forth  I 
across  the  magnolias  and  rose-bushes  of  the  garden,  to  where  j 
the  hroad  bright  moonlight  silvered  the  turf  of  the  grassy  j 
path  beyond.  How  had  all  things  altered  with  me  since  I 
the  last  night  when  I  had  thus  seen  it,  the  night  of  Lily’s  i 
rescue  I 

How  changed  was  Lily  herself,  and  yet  into  how  lovely 
a  girl  had  my  child-cousin  developed !  What  a  pity  that  i 
her  old  aversion  for  myself,  her  old  coldness  towards  me,  ! 
remained  as  they  had  been  when,  in  her  early  youth,  she  : 
showed  herself  so  unwilling  to  be  my  companion  !  Why  i 
had  I  been  foolish  enough  to  return  to  St.  Anthony,  and  | 
to  entangle  my  own  heart,  alas !  in  the  mazes  of  a  passion  i 
which  1  felt  was  hopeless?  However,  one  thing  I  deter-  I 
mined.  In  a  day,  or  two  days  at  farthest,  no  matter  on 
what  pretext,  I  would  leave  Wisconsin,  thus  tearing  my-  I 
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self  away  from  —  Hal  What  was  that?  Doubtless,  it  was 
a  Pucklike  trick  of  my  own  heated  fancy,  which  made  me 
think  that  I  saw,  skirting  the  fence,  and  emerging  from  the 
shade  of  the  cottonwood,  a  white,  ghostlike  outline  of  a 
female  form,  the  golden  hair  gleaming  in  the  opal  moon¬ 
light,  No,  this  was  no  delusion.  Lily  Lowe  —  and  no 
other  — she  whose  childish  footsteps  I  had  tracked  of  old  — 
grown  to  be  a  woman  now,  but  gliding,  with  noiseless  tread, 
riverwards,  as  on  that  other  night.  Hardly  taking  time  to 
think,  I  left  my  room,  hurried  down-stairs,  and  in  a  moment 
more  was  in  the  garden.  I  passed  through  the  wicket, 
reached  the  grass-grown  path  beneath  the  fitful  shadow 
of  the  poplars,  strained  my  eyes  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
catch  sight  of  the  vanished  figure,  and  began  to  feel  heartily 
ashamed  of  being  the  dupe  of  my  own  exeited  imagination. 
After  all,  how  could  it  be  reasonable  to  attribute  to  yonder 
graceful  and  admired  maiden,  the  remembrance  of  whose 
proud  glance  yet  haunted  me,  the  capricious  fancies  of  a 
sickly  child  ?  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  the 
house,  when  suddenly  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
white,  far  off,  on  the  very  bank  of  the  river.  A  female 
form,  presumably  that  of  Lily,  and  close,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  to  the  spot,  whence,  years  ago,  I  had  seen 
the  child  cast  loose  the  canoe  from  its  moorings. 

I  ran  forward  at  my  fullest  speed,  and  on  reaching  the 
bank,  beheld  a  sight  which  cause<l.  for  the  moment,  my  very 
heart  to  cease  beating.  A  light  birchen  canoe,  either  the 
same,  or  of  iilentical  construction,  with  that  of  Lily’s  early 
adventure,  was  drifting  slowly  down  the  river.  The  water 
in  the  Mississippi,  which  had  dwindled  under  the  influence 
of  months  of  hot  weather,  was  by  far  lower  than  on  the 
previous  occasion,  and  the  progress  of  the  frail  craft  was 
less  rapiil  than  of  old,  but  still  it  was  borne  on,  helpless, 
by  the  current,  while  still,  at  some  distance,  rose  up  the 
hoarse  and  hollow  murmur  cf  the  Falls.  In  the  canoe 
stood  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  whom  I  could  not  doubt  to 
be  Lily.  She  wore  the  same  light-colored  dress  which  I 
had  seen  her  wear  at  the  picnic  party,  but  her  hair  floated 
loose  over  her  shoulders,  in  all  its  golden  hi.xuriance.  Her 
face  I  could  not  see,  but  she  held  the  paddle,  unused,  in 
one  listless  hand,  while  the  other  one  hung  idle  by  her  side. 
No  doubt  existed  in  my  mind  but  that  it  was  again  on  a 
somnambulist  that  my  eyes  rested,  and  this  was  the  more 
singular  because  —  “  No,  no.  Quite  cured,  thank  Heaven !  ” 
had  been  Mrs.  Lowe’s  reply  to  my  half-careless  intpiiry, 
on  arriving,  as  to  her  daughter’s  dangerous  habit. 

But  Lily  it  was  who  was  before  me,  drifting  down,  surely 
and  smoothly,  to  meet  her  death,  even  as  had  been  the 
case  on  that  other  night  so  long  ago.  And  how,  since  fate 
had  made  me  again  an  eye-witness  of  the  act,  should  1 
save  her?  To  summon  aid  would  be  to  waste  the  precious 
moments.  Before  the  men  who  inhabited  the  huts  could 
be  astir,  it  would  be  but  a  lifeless  form  that  their  exertions 
could  drag  from  among  the  rocks  and  pools  below.  Again 
1  must  rely  on  myself,  and  myself  alone,  and  accordingly 
I  bounded  to  the  rude  wharf,  and  sought,  with  h’aggard 
eyes,  for  a  boat  which  would  serve  my  purpose.  The  rule, 
however,  that  no  two  sets  of  circumstamres  are  e.xactly 
alike,  in  this  case  held  good,  for,  e.xcepting  a  waterlogged 
scow,  wholly  useless,  and  the  unlucky  canoe  in  whi  h  Lily 
had  embarked,  there  was  not  one  craft  that  was  not  secured 
by  stout  mooring  chains  and  strong  padlocks  that  defied 
my  feverish  efforts.  With  bruised  and  bleeding  fingers  1 
desisted  from  the  futile  attempt  to  force  the  fastenings, 
and  ran  swiftly  down  the  bank,  calling  out,  loudly  to  Lily 
to  awake  and  become  conscious  of  her  direful  peril.  But 
I  might  as  well  have  addressed  my  words  of  warning  to  * 
marble  statue.  Once  or  twice,  I  fancied  that  the  girl 
slightly  shivered,  but  she  kept  her  face  averted,  and  was 
evidently  still  under  the  fatal  influence  of  the  trance. 

What  was  I  to  do?  The  Falls  were  near  now;  their 
hoarse  roar  was  like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  hungry,  and  ex¬ 
pectant  of  its  prey,  while  low  as  was  the  water  in  the  river, 
already  the  canoe  had  begun  to  dance  and  quiver  on  the 
tiny  whirlpools  and  foam-flecked  eddies  above  the  smooth, 
swift  channel  of  the  rapids.  Once  caught  in  these,  no 
boat,  even  were  it  manned  by  strong  rowers,  could  avoid 
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M.  aOUFF:^  ON  PASTRY  AND  CONFECTIONERY. 


shooting  the  perilous  Falls.  I  was  a  good  swimmer,  and 
twice  I  was  on  the  point  of  plunging  into  the  river,  but  the 
rtllection  that  the  canoe  would  probably  be  upset,  and  Lily 
drowned,  in  my  vain  attempt  to  tow  it  to  land,  restrained 
gie.  Meanwhile  the  canoe  had  reached  the  rapids,  and 
vas  darting  on,  like  an  arrow.  It  was  by  an  exertion  that 
severely  tried  my  strength  that  I  was  the  first  to  gain  the 
Falls-  There,  on  the  brink  of  the  rush  of  waters,  I  halted, 
gasping,  and  saw  the  canoe  come  hurrying  down  on  the 
tray  to  its  destruction,  the  fairy  figure  that  was  its  sole  oc¬ 
cupant  still  standing  motionless,  unheedful  of  my  voice  or 
of  the  threatening  boom  of  the  cataract. 

There  are  supreme  moments  in  our  lives  when  we  appear 
to  act  and  think  simultaneously.  This  was  one  of  them  ; 
for,  with  a  bound  that  afterwards  astonished  myself,  I 
cleared  a  stretch  of  frothing  water,  sprang,  or  scrambled, 
from  stone  to  stone,  and  at  last  reached  a  sandy  islet,  a 
mere  mound,  crumbling  away  under  the  action  of  the  flood ; 
but  the  scanty  earth  of  which  adhered  to  the  roots  of  a 
hnwe  old  willow  tree,  the  weeping  branches  of  which  had 
probably  dipped  their  silvery  leaves  in  the  turbid  water, 
Itefore  a  white  man  had  ever  beheld  the  upper  course  of  the 
Mississippi.  I  threw  my  arm  around  a  mighty  bough  of  this 
old  tree,  and,  bending  till  I  touched  the  water,  awaited  the 
oncoming  of  the  canoe.  My  first  grasp  failed;  but,  by 
another  and  more  desperate  effort,  I  contrived  to  lay  hold 
of  the  gunwale  as  it  was  washed  past  me.  The  events 
of  the  next  few  seconds  I  have  never  been  able  to  recall, 
otherwise  than  as  a  confused  recollection,  like  the  inco¬ 
herent  memory  of  a  dream.  That  the  impetus  of  the 
drifting  canoe  was  too  much  for  my  single  strength  to 
withstand,  that  I  was  half  submerged  beneath  the  foaming 
flood,  and  might  have  been  torn  from  my  saving  holil,  I 
know  or  guess.  That  Lily  awoke,  with  a  smothered,  wailing 
cry  as  the  slight  bark  heeled  over,  and  that  we  were  both  in 
the  river,  and  in  no  small  danger  of  being  sucked  over  the 
Falls  to  certain  death,  I  also  remember,  but  more  vaguely. 
My  memory  chronicles  more  accurately,  the  moment  when, 
wet  and  drenched  with  water,  I  placed  the  rescued  girl  on 
the  mossy  mound  at  the  foot  of  the  willow  tree,  with  my 
arm  encircling  her  slender  waist,  and  soothed  her  terror  as 
she  leant  sobbing,  against  my  shoulder. 

“  Again  1  again  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  as  if  in  self-reproach. 
“For  the  second  time  have  you  snatched  me,  cousin,  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death  —  me,  the  ungrateful  one,  so  cold, 
so  proud,  so  hard  I  Oh,  Cyril,  dearest,  how  you  must  have 
hated  me,  to  give  you  such  a  welcome  as  I  did?  ”  I  thought 
that  her  mind  was  wandering,  that  she  knew  not  what  she 
(aid,  and  strove  to  calm  her ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose. 
The  barrier  of  conventional  restraint,  of  icy  decorum,  was 
broken,  and  she  continued  to  take  blame  to  herself  for 
what  she  called  her  heartless  treatment  of  myself.  “  Hush, 
hush,  dear  Miss  Lowe,”  I  said,  embarrassed  by  her  emo¬ 
tion;  “you  think  too  much  of  what  I  did  for  yon,  and 
which  any  man  in  my  place  would  have  gladly  done.  I 
own  I  was  a  little  disappointed  when  you  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  me,  and  ” —  “  Can  you  not  guess  the  reason  V  ” 
she  asked,  half  impatiently.  1  could  not.  “  That  French 
lady  at  Bordeaux  —  they  told  me,  as  a  fact,  that  you  were 
about  to  be  married  to  her,  and  speedily,  so  1  —  I  —  in  my 
foolish,  wicked  pride  ” —  It  was  now  my  turn  to  interrupt. 
“Surely,”  said  I,  my  heart  wildly  throbbing,  “  surely  your 
words  wouhl  imply’  that  you  did  care  for  me  a  little,  Lily  ?  ” 

By  this  time  torches  were  to  be  seen,  and  men’s  shout¬ 
ing  voices  heard,  along  the  river-bank.  My  calls  had  been 
heanl,  and  aid  was  at  hand  ;  so  that  we  need  not,  as  I  had 
thought  probable,  await  morning  for  our  deliverance  from 
our  uncomfortable  perch  upon  the  spray-washed  islet.  But 
Lily  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  torches  or  the  shouts 
of  those  who  hurried  up.  “  Blind  !  ”  she  murmured,  with 
a  sweet  reproachfulness,  “  not  to  perceive  that,  even  as  a 
child,  I  loved  you;  that  my  cold  manner,  my  reserve,  all 
(prang  from  my  deep,  true  fondness  for  one  who  regardeil 
nie  merely  as  a  cousin,  and  who  would  have  died  sooner 
than  make  this  confession,  but  that  —  but  that  I  thought  I 
»w  that  you  loved  me,  Cyril.”  And  I  clasped  my  price¬ 
less  treasure  to  my  heart. 


My  tale  has  been  told.  Lily  has  never  again  been  guilty 
of  sleep-walking,  of  which  habit  her  family  hid  believed 
her  to  be  fully  cured,  as,  indeed  seemed  to  have  been  the 
case,  until  my  return ;  and  the  picnic  awakened  associa¬ 
tions  in  her  memory  which  had,  for  the  second  time,  all 
but  proved  fatal  in  their  consequences.  There  is  no  Miss 
Lowe  now  to  be  the  belle  of  Wisconsin  ball-rooms;  but  no 
man  has  a  truer  or  more  beautiful  wife  than  has  blessed 
the  lot  of  Cyril  Harding. 


M.  GOUFFF  on  pastry  and  CONFECTION¬ 
ERY.! 

In'Stan'Cf.s  of  brothers  attaining  to  eminence  in  the 
same  pursuits  are  sufficiently  uncommon  to  merit  more 
than  merely  passing  attention.  In  modern  times,  indeed, 
they  have  been  so  rare  that  they  may  almost  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  are  nearly  all  of  them  in 
everybody’s  memory.  Tliere  were,  for  example,  the  Scotts, 
Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,  the  Sumners,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  “  les  trois  Du- 
pins,”  Horace  and  James  Smith,  the  Napiers,  and  one  or 
two  others  perhaps.  But  to  any  complete  list  in  future  it 
is  clear  that  the  names  of  MM.  Jules  and  Alphonse  Gouffe 
will  have  to  be  added.  It  may  be  admitted  that  their  sev¬ 
eral  claims  to  distinction  appear,  on  a  cursory  glance,  to 
be  somewhat  different  in  degree  although  similar  in  kind. 
M.  Jules,  we  infer,  has  mastered  and  practised  his  art  in 
all  its  wide  and  varied  departments.  He  is  author  of  the 
“  Livre  de  Cuisine  ”  as  well  as  of  the  “  Livre  de  Patis¬ 
serie.”  M.  Alphonse,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  re¬ 
stricted  his  energies,  if  not  his  attention,  to  the  lighter  and 
more  ornamental  branches  of  his  profession.  M.  Alphonse, 
too,  is  only  the  translator  and  interpreter  of  his  brother, 
while  M.  Jules  is  an  author  of  original  and  versatile  abil¬ 
ity.  But,  then,  M.  Jules  is  merely  chef  de  cuisine  of  the 
Paris  Jockey  Club ;  doubtless  an  honorable  and  lucrative 
position  ;  still  one  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  importance  to  the  office  of  M.  Alphonse,  who  is  head 
pastry-cook  to  the  Queen.  t)n  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  M.  Jules  is 
superior  to  M.  Alphonse  touching  his  works,  yet  that  M. 
Alphonse  is  superior  to  M.  Jules  touchihg  his  dignity; 
and  that,  the  deficiency  of  the  one  being  balanced  by  the 
superfluity  of  the  other,  the  pretensions  of  M.  Jules  and 
M.  Alphonse  to  celebrity  are  neither  greater  nor  less,  but 
co-equal. 

Having  settled  this  preliminary  question,  we  may  pause 
for  a  moment  to  determine  the  nature  and  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  functions  discharged  by  M.  Jules  and  M.  Al¬ 
phonse  respectively.  M.  Jules  is  a  cook,  M.  Alphonse  is 
a  pastry-cook;  M.  Jules  deals  for  the  most  part  with  stern 
and  substantial  facts,  manipulates,  flavors,  and  adorns 
them,  but  leaves  them  as  he  found  them,  stern  and  sub¬ 
stantial  facts.  M.  Alphonse  avowedly  directs  his  efforts 
to  fiction  founded  on  fact.  Dr.  King  implies  as  much  in 
his  “  Arl  of  Cookery  ”  when  he  says  :  — 

Poets  and  pastry-cooks  will  be  the  same, 

Since  both  of  them  their  images  must  frame  ; 

Chimxras  from  the  poet’s  fancies  flow, 

The  cook  contrives  his  shapes  in  real,  dough. 

But  then  he  would  not  on  this  ground,  had  he  lived  in  our 
days  at  least,  have  compared  the  pastry-cook  to  the  poet. 
If  we  may  say  so  without  offence  to  the  MM.  Gouffd,  it 
seems  to  us  that,  while  the  cook  should  be  likened  to  the 
historian,  the  pastry-cook  resembles  not  so  much  the  poet 
as  the  historical  novelist.  The  cook  supplies  matter  for 
gr.ave  discussion  and  serious  digestion.  The  pastry-cook 
selects  matter  with  which  the  cook  may  equally  deal,  but 
treats  it  in  a  different  way,  and  in  such  wise  as  to  occupy 
our  lighter  moments,  re-stimulate  our  taste,  and  animate 
our  imagination.  But  then  again  we  would  not  be  under- 

'  Tlif  R'iynt  Book  of  Pastry  anfi  Confectionery  {Le  Livre  de  Patisserie). 
Py  Jules  Gouffe,  <Jhef  de  OuiMlne  of  the  pHrifl  Jockey  Club.  TmnetaCed 
from  the  French  and  adapted  to  Englinh  Uee  by  Aiphoc^e  OoufTe,  Head 
paetry-cook  to  her  M^esty  the  Queen.  1874. 
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stood  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  pastry-cook.  The  histo¬ 
rian,  it  is  true,  justly  takes  his  place  above  the  historical 
novelist  in  public  esteem.  Hut  the  cook  is  not  entitled  to 
any  preeminence  over  the  pastry-cook.  Recurring  to  Dr. 
King,  we  find  the  judicious  remark  :  — 

'T  is  the  dessert  that  {traces  all  the  feast ; 

For  an  ill  end  disparu);es  the  rest. 

A  thousand  thin{:s  well  done  and  one  forgot 

Defaces  obligation  by  that  blot. 

Make  vour  transparent  sweetmeats  truly  nice 

With  Indian  sugar  and  Arabian  spice, 

And  let  your  various  creams  encircled  be 

With  swelling  fruit  just  ravished  from  the  tree. 

Moreover,  M.  Alphonse,  either  on  his  own  authority  or  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Jules  —  we  do  not  (juite  know  which 
—  tells  us  that  “  a  good  pastry-cook  easily  becomes  a  good 
cook,”  and  even,  he  adds,  “  will  speedily  make  a  good 
roasting  cook,  notwithstanding  Brillut  Savarin’s  well- 
known  nascitur  non  fit  aphorism,”  an  “  aphorism,”  by  the 
way,  which  we  think  we  have  seen  quoted  from  some  one 
else  an<l  applied  in  quite  a  different  connection.  But, 
further,  he  states  that  “  the  case  of  a  cook  becoming  a  good 
pastry-cook  has  never  been  recorded.”  Now,  the  attempts 
of  historical  novelists  at  serious  history  have  alwjvys  been 
unfortunate,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  historian  has 
been  successful  as  a  writer  of  historical  novels.  Macaulay 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  but  then  he  is  just  such 
an  exception  as  supports  the  rule.  By  nature  we  suspect, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  he  inclined  to  pastry ;  by  accident  he 
took  to  cookery,  and  where  the  Tories  were  concerned,  at 
any  rate,  he  has  shown  that  roasting  was  quite  within  the 
limit  of  his  powers. 

Between  her  Majesty’s  Prime  Minister  and  her  Majesty’s 
head  pastry-cuok  one  would  imagine  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  that  there  could  be  little  in  common  beyond  admi¬ 
ration  for  each  other’s  productions  and  loyalty  to  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  both  perhaps.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  and  M.  Alphonse 
are  evidently  exceptionally  sympathetic.  We  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  M.  Alj)honse  knows  much  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  pol¬ 
icy,  or  has  troubled  his  head  to  any  great  e.\tent  about 
questions  of  state.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  has  managed  to 
anticip.ate  many  of  the  most  characteristic  thoughts  and 
sentiments  displayed  in  his  book  by  M.  Alphonse.  In¬ 
deed,  as  we  read  some  of  M.  Alphonse’s  pages,  we  had  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  he  may  have  sprung  bo<lily  out  of 
“  Tancred,”  and  that  the  minister  was  fated,  like  a  8«;cond 
Pygmalion,  perchance  actually  to  encounter  the  creation  of 
his  own  genius,  living  and  moving  in  the  person  of  the 
cook.  But  on  comparing  dates  we  discovered  that  M. 
Alphonse,  as  well  as  il.  Jules,  were  in  the  flesh  long  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Leander  or  M.  Vanillette  or  Papa  Prevost  were 
in  the  printing-press.  Papa  Prevost’s  recollections  went 
back  only  to  the  Empire,  M.  Alphonse’s  and  M.  Jules’s  ex¬ 
tend  almost  to  the  Restoration,  a  period,  however,  of  which 
Papa  Prevost  speaks  disparagingly.  “  What  you  learned 
from  me,”  he  says  to  Mr.  Leander,  “came  at  least  from  a 
good  school.  It  is  something  to  have  served  under  Napo¬ 
leon.  Had  it  not  been  for  Waterloo  I  should  have  had 
the  cross.  But  the  Bourbons  and  the  cooks  of  the  Empire 
never  could  understand  each  other.  They  brought  over 
an  emigrant  chef  who  did  not  comprehentl  the  taste  of  the 
age.  He  wished  to  bring  everything  back  to  the  time  of 
the  ail  de  bauf  When  Monsieur  passed  my  soup  of  Auster- 
litz  untasted,  I  knew  the  old  family  was  doomed.”  It  was 
only  a  few  years  later  that  M.  Alphonse  or  M.  Jules  entered 
on  his  career  in  earnest.  “  My  first  introduction  to  real 
work,”  he  says,  “  was  at  the  preparation  for  the  great 
ball  given  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  Due  d’Angouleine 
in  1823,  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Spain.  On 
that  memorable  occasion  we  had  to  prepare  a  sitting- 
down  supfier  for  7000  guests;  Cartime  presided  over  the 
cold  dishes,  con.sisting  of  100  large  ones,  eighteen  of  which 
were  on  stands.  For  this  part  of  the  supper  alone  we 
were  seventeen  cooks  and  worked  uninterruptedly  for  four 
days.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  take  a  peep  at  the  hut 
dishes ;  they  comprised  200  large  removes  and  roast  joints, 
400  entrdes,  and  200  dishes  of  dressed  vegetables.  Michel 
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Hollande  was  the  chef  for  the  creams  and  jellies,  number¬ 
ing  300.  Penelle  was  answerable  for  the  sweets,  number¬ 
ing  also  300.  Such  a  beginning,”  as  M.  Alphonse  remarlti 
with  honest  pride,  despite  Papa  Prevost’s  disparagementi, 

“  to  a  young  fellow  fond  of  his  business  could  not  but  be 
beneficial,  as  revealing  an  hitherto  undreamt-of  fit  Id  of 
action,  in  which  he  might  aspire  to  figure.”  But  to  realize 
these  aspirations  is  no  easy  task.  “  In  order  to  succeed 
in  the  art  of  pastry  a  youtb  must  be  quick  and  intelligent 
—  twin  qualities  which,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  trans¬ 
form  a  workman  into  an  artist.  He  must  have  a  lively 
and  inventive  fancy ;  one  able  to  originate  ideas,  and  at 
a  moment’s  notice  to  retrieve  mistakes  and  repair  acci. 
dents  ;  his  taste  must  be  good  to  enable  him  to  grasp 
intuitively  the  proper  proportion  of  ingredients  to  be 
mixed ;  to  make  a  palatable  whole  he  should  have  that 
artistic  feeling  which  imparts  to  everything  great  and  small 
that  harmony  of  style  which  captivates  the  eye.”  It  will 
be  remembered  that  “  Trenton,  Daubuz’s  head  man,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Leander,  lacked  “  fancy,”  though  “  his  style" 
was  “  broad  and  bold,”  and  his  “  pyramid  of  pines  relieved 
with  grapes  without  destroying  the  outline”  met  with  Jlr. 
Leander’s  approval.  “  A  p.astry-cook,”  continues  M.  Al- 
jthon.se,  “  must  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge *of  drawing, 
of  sculpture,  and  of  architecture.  Once  these  acquired, 
he  should  study  good  models,  either  copying  them  or  ap¬ 
plying  what  they  suggest . He  should  e.\amine  crit¬ 

ically  Swiss  and  other  quaint  cottages,  public  fountaina, 
fretted  windows.  Gothic  pinnacles  and  spires  —  all  these 
he  should  thoroughly  impress  himself  with,  and  copy  them 
when  practicable,  so  as  to  be  able  to  represent  their  coun¬ 
terpart  in  decorated  ornaments  for  the  table.”  “  How 
often,”  says  Mr.  Leander,  “  have  I  seen  the  effect  of  a 
first-rate  dinner  destroyed  by  a  vulgar  dessert  laid  flat  on 
the  table,  for  example,  or  with  ornaments  that  look  as  if 
they  had  been  hired  at  a  confectioner’s  ;  triumphal  arches 
and  Chinese  pagodas,  and  solitary  pines  springing  upoutof 
ice  tubs  surrounded  with  peaches  as  if  they  were  in  the 
windows  of  a  fruiterer  of  Covent-garden.”  But  the  natural 
gifts  of  the  young  pastry-cook  must  be  supplemented  bj 
the  as.-iduous  practice  of  his  work.  As  Dr.  King  alfiruu,— 

’T  is  a  sage  question  if  the  art  of  cooks 

Is  lodged  hy  nature  or  attained  by  books. 

That  man  will  never  frame  a  noble  treat 

Whose  whole  dependence  lies  in  .>ome  receipt. 

Then  by  pure  nature  everything  is  spoiled  ; 

She  knows  no  more  than  stewed,  baked,  roast,  and  boiled. 

When  art  and  nature  join,  the  effect  will  be 

Some  nice  ragout  or  charming_//’icas.see. 

So  M.  Alphonse  states  that  “  beginners  who  wish  to  know 
cookery  thoroughly  cannot  do  better  than  devote  eight  or 
ten  years  to  the  practical  study  of  pastry ;  it  will  be  time 
well  spent  and  amply  compensated  by  a  surer  and  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  resources  and  secrets  of 
their  craft.”  We  have  no  space  to  notice  them  in  detail 
but  we  may  say  that  of  such  resources  and  secrets  the  work 
of  the  MM.  Goulfe  is  quite  an  encyclopaidia,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  “  artist  ”  who  cooks  lor  people  who, 
to  use  Mr.  Disraeli’s  expression,  know  the  “  difl'erence 
between  eating  and  dining,”  or  who,  like  Mr.  Leander  and 
“  other  eminent  men,  have  duties  to  perform  as  well  a> 
rights  to  enjoy.”  One  of  those  duties  being,  it  may  be,  to 
“  educate,”  “  form  and  direct”  the  ta.ste  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bellomont  or  the  other  great  personages  to  whom  they 
mav  happen  to  accord  their  protection. 

'I'here  is  one  reflection  which  M.  Alphonse’s  excellent 
book  has  suggested  to  us.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Mill,  iu  his  “  Subjection  of  Women,”  concedes  that  as  yet 
no  woman  has  produced  a  work  of  the  highest  class  in 
j  philosophy  or  science  or  art,  and  he  attempts  to  account  for 
the  circumstance  on  the  ground  that,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  women  have  only  lately  and  in  small  numbers  turned 
their  attention  to  such  pursuits.  It  may  be  questioned, 
he  thinks,  if  a  mind  preeminent  either  in  speculative  or  in 
creative  power. could  have  been  expected  on  the  mere  c»l- 
culation  of  chances  to  turn  up  in  the  interval  among  them. 
In  regard  to  speculative  power  there  is  no  doubt  consider- 
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able  force  in  Mr.  Mill’s  argument.  As  be  points  out,  great 
distinction  in  its  exercise  can  be  hoped  for  by  those  alone 
who  have  undergone  an  elaborate  discipline,  and  who  are 
deeply  versed  in  the  results  of  previous  thinking.  Very 
few  w'omen  indeed  have  received  or  have  had  the  opportu- 
nitv  of  receiving  the  necessary  training  lor  excellence  in 
philosophy  or  in  science,  and  therefore  it  may  be  going  too 
far  to  assume  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  women  to  men 
because  they  have  achieved  little  or  nothing  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  of  scientilic  importance.  But  with  respect  to  crea¬ 
tive  power,  the  case  seems  somewh.at  dill'erent.  Genius  is 
not  only  independent  of  the  advantages  of  education,  but 
also  very  frequently  asserts  itself  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
possible  disadvantages  ot  education.  Yet  there  is  no 
woman  in  the  front  rank  of  poets  or  composers  or  painters. 

As  to  poetry  and  to  literature  generally,  Mr.  Mill  contends 
that  women  are  inferior  to  men,  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  Romans  are  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  They  have  been 
themselves  anticipated  as  far  as  originality  is  concerned, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  imitation.  And 
again,  with  reference  to  music  and  painting,  Mr.  Mill  argues 
that  women,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  all  amateurs ;  and 
to  make  the  comparison  fair  between  what  women  and 
what  meq  have  eliected  in  any  branch  of  art,  it  should  be 
made  between  the  productions  of  women  and  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  men  not  following  it  as  a  profession.  The  only 
one  of  the  arts,  he  adds,  “  which  women  do  follow  to  any 
extent  as  a  profession  and  occupation  for  life  is  the  histri¬ 
onic,  and  in  that  they  are  confessedly  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  men.”  We  will  not  at  present  give  our  reasons  tor  dis¬ 
senting  from  the  second  of  these  assertions,  but  we  imagine 
that  common  experience  negatives  it.  As  against  the  first, 
however,  we  point  with  confidence  to  cookery.  Women 
have  had  every  chance  of  rising  to  distinction  as  cooks. 
As  cooks  they  vastly  out-number  men,  anil  they  have  been 
cooks  from  time  immemorial.  But  in  the  long  list  of  emi¬ 
nent  cooks  there  is  not  a  single  female  name,  and  there  is 
no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  having  who,  in  cases  where 
anything  really  grand  is  expected,  will  not  agree  with  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  remarks  at  Lord  Yarmouth’s 
dinner,  as  represented  by  Moore  :  — 

Wliile  you  live  (what ’s  there  under  that  cover  ?  pray  look), 

Wliile  you  live  (I’ll  just  taste  it)  ne’er  keep  a  she  cook. 

’T  is  a  sound  Salic  law  (a  small  bit  of  that  toast)  | 

tVhich  ordains  that  a  female  shall  ne'er  rule  the  roast ; 

For  cookery ’s  a  secret  (this  turtle’s  uncommon), 

Like  Masonry,  never  found  out  by  a  woman. 


OUR  EVENING  PARTY. 

1  THOUGHT  there  was  something  in  the  wind  that  cold 
Monday  night  when  I  got  back  from  the  City  and  found 
a  double  supply  of  my  favorite  hot  huttereil  muffins  await¬ 
ing  me,  and  my  slippers  so  nicely  aired  on  the  hearth. 
But  1  was  sure  of  it  when  my  wife  said  smiling,  “  I  hope 
you  like  the  tea,  dear ;  I  put  an  extra  spoonful  in,  because 
It’s  such  a  bleak  night,  for  you ;  ”  and  when  my  eldest 
daughter  Molly  laughed  so  very  heartily  at  my  old  story 
of  the  Chinese  Missionary,  which  1  think  so  good  that  I 
take  every  opportunity  of  repeating  it. 

“  Now,  Molly,”  said  I,  as  1  took  down  my  meerschaum 
after  tea;  “  now,  Molly,  what  is  it'/  ” 

“What  is  what,  papa'/”  said  Molly;  but  she  blushed 
and  laughed  a  conscious  little  laugh  all  the  same. 

“  Come,”  I  retorted,  “  let  us  have  it.  What  is  it  you 
want  to  coax  out  of  me  now '/  ” 

“  Well,  Molly,  as  papa  seems  so  cunning  at  finding  us 
out,  I  think  we  had  better  tell  him  what  we  have  teen 
talking  ateut,”  said  my  wife  with  a  slightly  nervous  titter. 

“  A  great  deal  better,  you  most  artful  of  women,”  said 
I,  with  all  the  sternness  I  could  muster ;  “  and  no  more 
compliments  to  my  superior  wisdom,  if  you  please.  I  am 
quite  aware  you  are  only  oiling  the  machinery  to  make  it 
run  round  your  own  way.  All  attempts,  too,  to  bribe  the 


court  with  more  mutlins  will  only  injure  your  case.  Pro¬ 
ceed,  therefore.” 

“  Well,  James,”  replied  my  wife,  “  the  girls  and  I  have 
been  talking  all  the  afternoon,  and  —  ahem  !  ” 

“  And  all  the  morning  too,  I  have  no  doubt.  So  far  the 
court  quite  agrees  with  you,  madam,”  I  interrupted,  blow¬ 
ing  out  one  of  my  most  sarcastic  wreaths  of  smoke. 

“  These  poor  things,  .James,  do  so  want  you  to  give  them 
an  evening  party  —  something  a  little  stylish,  you  know, 
—  like  other  people,”  my  wife  continued,  hurrying  on  like 
the  stream  when  it  has  come  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

“  An  evening  party  I  ”  I  repeated  in  amazement. 

“  Oh,  yes  !  do,  papa,”  said  Molly,  sitting  down  on  the 
hassock  at  my  feet,  and  putting  her  rosy  cheek  on  my 
knee.  She  is  an  admirable  hand  at  coaxing,  is  Molly. 

“  Y’^es,  dear,  why  should  we  not  be  like  our  neighbors,  at 
least  sometimes  —  like  Mrs.  Vyner,  for  instance '/  ”  pur¬ 
sued  my  wife,  skilfully  singling  out  an  acquaintance  who 
was  mv  pet  aversion. 

“  Well,  because  we  can’t,  if  we  tried  ;  we  haven’t  got 
the  money,”  I  replied.  “  Y^ou  must  surely  see  what  non¬ 
sense  it  is  to  talk  of  our  being  like  Vyner,  when  his  part¬ 
nership  in  Double  X  brings  him  in  a  couple  of  thousands  a 
year,  and  1  have  barely  as  many  hundreds.” 

“  Well,  but  we  might  just  show  Mrs.  Vyner,  we  know 
what’s  what.” 

It  was  a  mean  advantage  which  my  wife  Jane  was  taking, 
and  she  knew  it.  Mrs.  Vyner  was  from  the  s.ame  county 
town  as  myself,  and  on  the  strength  of  her  father  having 
had  a  thousand  a  year  in  land  (and  Heaven  knows  how 
much  more  in  rustic  stupidity  I)  had  always  considered  her¬ 
self  entitled  to  play  the  part  of  a  superior  being  towards 
us.  Nor  was  she  content  with  thinking  this,  but  was  de¬ 
termined  we  should  admit  her  glorious  supremacy  in  style, 
house,  furniture,  and  belongings.  In  a  word,  she  was  my 
special  abhorrence;  and  if  there  was  one  thing  I  should 
have  liked,  it  would  have  teen  to  see  Mrs.  V.  “  brought 
down  a  peg.”  Jane  knew  this  weakness  of  mine  very  well, 
and  I  consider  it  an  ungenerous  action  on  her  part  to  have 
appealed  to  it.  However,  for  the  present  I  resisted  the 
temptation  firmly. 

In  truth,  the  notion  of  our  giving  an  evening  party  was 
a  very  ridiculous  one.  I  was  secretary  to  a  City  company, 
with  about  three  hundred  a  year.  W  e'  had  already  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  graces  of  London  society  —  appearances  —  by 
taking  a  decent  bouse  at  Notting  Hill,  and  had  hard  work, 
what  with  Ned’s  schooling  and  the  “  finishing  ”  of  my  two 
daughters,  to  keep  our  heads  fairly  above  water.  So,  like 
a  sensible  man,  I  had  hitherto  always  insisted  on  dining  at 
half  past  one,  and  hail  never  received  my  friends  otherwise 
than  at  tea  and  supper,  in  the  plainest  of  “  plain  ways.” 
If  they  liked  to  drop  in  at  such  times  (and  many  of  them 
did),  we  were  always  delighted  to  see  them,  and  under 
these  circumstances  had  many  a  pleasanter  ch.it  and  laugh, 
j  I  dare  say,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  grander  houses.  The 
i  very  freedom  of  this  kind  of  visiting,  the  knowledge  that 
!  you  can  come  and  go  when  you  like,  do  and  talk  as  you 
like»  and  that  the  more  you  please  yourself  the  better  you 
will  please  your  host,  suit  my  constitution  exactly ;  and  I 
believe  that  in  liking  it  I  am  only  one  of  a  vast  majority 
of  London  gentlemen.  For  the  ladies  I  dare  not  speak. 

AVhen  we  went  to  bed,  however,  my  wife  returned  to 
the  attack,  and  did  not  leave  me  till  she  was  victorious. 
Her  chief  argument  now  was  that  we  “  ought  to  give 
Molly  a  chance  ;  and  Molly  thought  so  herself.  There 
was  young  Kelly  looked  very  sweet  at  her ;  but  how  could 
we  expect  a  respectable  young  fellow  like  him  to  come 
forward  unless  he  saw  we  knew  somebody  and  were  not 
(juite  out  of  the  pale  of  good  society  ?  ” 

“  My  dear,”  said  I,  “  pray  don’t  put  these  silly  notions 
into  Molly’s  head.  Kelly  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather 
spooney  on  Ellen  Vyner,  and  not  at  all  on  Molly.” 

“  Ah,  the  Vyners  always  try  to  make  out  that  he  is  quite 
devoted  to  them ;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  know  white  from 
black  when  I  see  it  —  yes,  yes,  I  think  so  indeed.” 

“  Well,  if  you  really  think  we  ought  to  give  Molly  this 
party,”  said  1,  reluctantly. 
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“  Yes,  that  would  be  a  good  excuse  for  beginning.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  ^ive  one  every  year  for  the  future.”  I 

1  groaned  in  spirit  and  said,  “  Pray  let  us  get  safely  i 
over  this  before  we  talk  of  any  more.  1  confess  I  think 
the  whole  notion  absurd  —  the  expense,  the  trouble,  the 
probability  of  a  break-down  with  such  servants  as  ours. 
But  1  suppose  you  must  have  your  way.  ” 

Accordingly,  in  the  morning  my  wife  and  two  daughters 
formed  themselves  into  a  permanent  committee  of  ways 
and  means.  They  decided  that  things  could  not  possibly 
he  got  ready  under  a  month,  and  for  the  whole  of  that 
time  we  were  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  First,  it  was 
found  out  that  the  drawing-room  curtains  were  old  and 
shabby,  and  we  must  have  new  ones  ;  then,  that  the  din¬ 
ing-room  carpet  did  not  suit  the  furniture  —  “  and  you 
would  not  wish  people  to  think  we  have  no  taste,  dear  ?  ” 
said  my  wife.  Xs'ow,  it  was  my  old  book-case  that  had  to 
be  shoved  into  an  unobtrusive  corner,  where  I  had  to  go 
and  hunt  for  my  papers  in  the  dark ;  next,  one  nearly 
broke  one’s  neck  over  a  new  music-stand  which  had  arrived 
that  morning  and  been  left  in  the  passage,  “  only  just  for 
a  minute  till  the  carpet  was  put  down  ;  ”  then  if  any  friend 
came  in  there  was  scarcely  a  single  place  where  one  could 
sit  down.  In  a  word,  all  our  quiet,  homely,  comfortable 
ways  were  at  an  end ;  and  what  with  upholsterers,  carpen¬ 
ters,  piano-tuners,  and  others,  it  was  just  as  h.ad  as  if  we 
were  “  flitting.”  I  was  heartily  glad,  therefore,  when  theyj 
at  last  declared  themselves  ready  to  send  out  “the  invi¬ 
tations.” 

Then  the  consultations  there  were  about  the  day  and 
what  people  we  were  to  ask  !  Mr.  Disraeli,  forming  a  new 
cabinet  lor  the  government  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  world, 
could  not  have  pondered  each  name  for  a  longer  time,  or 
more  anxiously,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  looked 
half  so  gravely  important  over  it.  For  my  part,  I  watched 
the  proceedings  with  an  amused  eye,  for  my  opinion,  like 
an  eminent  physician's,  was  only  taken  as  a  very  last 
resource. 

The  first  name  written  down  in  “  all  the  lists  ”  was  of 
course  Fred  Kelly’s,  —  to  catch  whom  (in  plain  English), 
our  party  was  given. 

I  never  could  quite  understand  how  this  young  Kelly,  who 
was  in  the  Civil  Service,  contrived  to  make  so  many 
mothers  and  daughters  run  after  him.  Perhaps  (as  quantity 
is  often  preferred  to  quality)  it  was  only  because  there  was 
so  much  of  him,  for  he  stood  over  six  feet ;  but  then  he  was  j 
as  thin  as  a  lath,  and  nearly  as  white,  with  feeble  attempts  ' 
at  the  “  straw-colored  moustache  and  hay-colored  beard,”  | 
that  Thackeray  speaks  of.  More  probably  the  reason  was 
that  he  had  in  perfection  the  cool  (Jjibbeway  manner  of  the 
man  about  town  —  that  affectation  of  stony  indifference 
which  passes  for  the  height  of  fashion  in  all  except  the 
best  circles,  where  people  can  dare  to  be  natural.  He  was 
never  genial  —  never  animated  —  never  even  interested  ; 
indeed,  to  my  mind,  he  was  more  like  a  machine  that  had 
been  taught  to  talk  a  little,  than  a  man  ;  because,  to  save 
himself  trouble,  he  seemed  to  have  a  pet  phrase  for  every¬ 
thing.  All  persons  below  the  Civil  Service  were  “  Haw, 
those  cads  ”  —  the  depth  of  his  reprobation  was  “  Not  good 
form,  you  know”  —  the  height  of  his  approval  was  ex-  I 
pressed  by  “  Tol-lol,”  meaning  “  tolerable  ;  ”  though  once 
1  certainly  heard  him  go  so  far  as  to  call  a  thing  “  rather 
jolly.”  My  younger  daughter,  Pattv,  who  is  verj^  obser¬ 
vant,  used  to  laugh  and  say  that  Kelly  was  very  wise  to  be 
lackadaisical  about  everything,  because,  as  be  knew  so 
little,  and  had  no  feelings  and  no  ideas,  if  he  was  not  lack¬ 
adaisical  he  would  be  nothing.  And  from  a  pretty  long 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  can  safely  say  that,  if  he  had  any 
ideas,  he  was  always  admirably  successful  in  concealing 
them.  In  a  word,  he  was  quite  the  hero  of  certain  modern 
novelists  ;  and  the  very  difficulty  of  thawing  this  fashion¬ 
able  icicle  made  Molly  and  several  other  young  ladies  at¬ 
tempt  the  enterprise.  But  as  yet  the  icicle  remained  an 
icicle,  and  would  melt  to  no  warmth  they  could  apply. 

Next  after  Kelly  in  our  common  list  came  the  names  of 
the  Vyners  —  father,  mother,  and  two  daughters  —  without 
whose  eyes  to  observe  our  success  in  securiug  Fred,  the 


triumph  would  scarcely  have  been  complete.  All  the 
rich  people  of  our  acquaintance  followed;  singularly 
enougli,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  any  of 
these,  nor  about  that  tawny  young  idiot  Northcoat,  who 
knew  the  younger  son  of  a  lord.  Two  budding  barristen 
from  the  Temple  were  also  passed  nem.  con. — “they 
moved  in  such  good  society.”  I  suggested  asking  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  but  found  my  little  joke  re¬ 
ceived  (for  the  first  time,  I  must  confess)  with  chilling 
silence,  as  the  awful  gravity  of  the  occasion  required. 

There  was  also  a  charming  unanimity  about  asking  some 
of  our  less  important  acquaintance.  Thus  poor  Miss  Gra¬ 
ham  was  asked,  because  she  was  so  good-natured,  and 
“  never  objected  to  play  any  quantity  of  dance-music." 
Then  Tomlins  could  carve,  and  Vickers  talks  so  well. 
Mrs.  Grubbins,  too,  and  tbe  three  Miss  Grubbinses,  would 
be  mortally  offended  if  they  were  left  out —  so  “  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  we  must  have  them.” 

Other  names  caused  more  discussion.  I  was  obstinate, 
when  I  found  my  wife  and  Molly  were  positively  thinking 
of  leaving  out  my  old  school-fellow,  Dick  Wother.spoon  — 
the  best  of  good  fellows,  only  rather  rough  in  bis  manners, 
as  most  of  these  enthusiastic  artists  are.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  on  this  account  so  much  that  my  wife  disliked  him, 
as  the  fact  that,  though  over  thirty,  be  seemed  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  no  headway  at  all  in  life,  and  was  himself  beginning  to 
think  he  bad  mistaken  his  profession.  Indeed,  he  was  so 
oor  that  I  had  frequently  lent  him  a  five-pound  note.  But 
now  overruled  my  wife’s  objections  to  him  and  insisted 
on  his  being  invited.  With  his  name  our  list  of  forty-five 
was  complete,  that  number  being  ten  or  fifteen  people  more 
than  our  rooms  would  really  hold  ;  but  then,  as  my  wife 
said  “They  would  be  sure,  some  of  them,  to  be  engaged: 
and  so  we  might  as  well  have  the  credit  of  inviting  them 
all  as  not.” 

To  be  in  proper  form,  we  gave  a  ten  days’  invitation, 
and  the  interval  was  ruled  over  by  the  milliners.  From 
morning  to  night  there  was  nothing  but  consultations  about 
blonde  and  muslin,  mauve  and  magenta,  or  critical  exam¬ 
ination  of  patterns,  or  “  fittings  on.”  For  my  part,  I  un¬ 
dertook  to  look  after  the  tea,  supper,  and  attendance,  for 
all  of  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  contract,  since 
we  only  kept  a  fat  maid-servant  of  twenty  (whom  my  wife, 
on  the  strength  of  being  able  to  boil  potatoes  hard  and  re¬ 
duce  mutton  chops  to  cinders,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
“  cook  ”),  and  one  little  slut  of  thirteen,  scarcely  able  to 
lift  a  slop-pail,  whom  we  called  our  “housemaid.” 

I  must  say  I  never  felt  myself  in  such  a  ludicrously  mean 
position  as  I  did  when  I  was  bargaining  with  the  unctuouj 
upholsterer  in  the  next  street  for  a  stilish  supper  on  hired 
dishes,  to  be  handed  round  by  three  imitation  footmen,  be¬ 
ing  the  upholsterer’s  assistants.  The  whole  thing  did  seem 
such  a  sham,  like  playing  the  peacock  with  borrowed 
feathers. 

The  all-important  night  arrived  at  last,  and  the  fever  of 
expectation  and  anxiety  which  had  held  my  woman-kind 
all  the  month  reached  its  height. 

Ixing  shall  I  be  in  forgetting  the  preparations  and  fun 
of  that  dreary  evening,  —  the  hurried  tea,  the  laborious 
dressing,  the  solemn  single  knock  of  the  upholsterer’s  men, 
like  the  undertaker  bringing  a  coffin ;  the  frantic  appeals 
to  Sarah  to  “  come  and  fasten  me ;  ”  the  rustle  of  skirts  in 
the  passages;  the  flying  about  of  distracted  cook  and 
housemaid ;  the  staid,  methodical  movements  of  the  long- 
visaged  waiters.  But  as  the  clock  struck  the  fatal  hour  of 
nine  we  were  all  assembled  in  state  ready  for  the  first 
comer,  my  wife  buttoning  her  white  kid  gloves,  and  still 
red  in  the  face  with  her  nervousness  and  exertions.  As  a 
proof  that  her  exertions  had  been  attended  with  some  suc¬ 
cess,  I  may  state  that  I  overheard  one  of  our  young  barris¬ 
ters  telling  Northcoat,  “  She  looked  a  very  handsome  Dutch 
Venus  indeed.” 

1  had  scarcely  taken  my  place  on  the  hearth-rug  when » 
loud  rantan  at  the  door  and  a  hearty  voice  in  the  passage 
announced  the  first  arrival.  “  Mr.  Wotherspoon  1  ”  whis¬ 
pered  my  wife  to  me  with  a  touch  of  annoyance  in  her  tone; 
“  he  at  any  rate  takes  care  to  be  punctual  —  knows  no  bet- 
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ter,  1  suppose.”  When  he  was  ushered  in  by  one  of  the  | 
imitation  footmen,  he  took  much  the  same  view  of  our  pro-  ; 
ceedings  as  I  took  myself  and  began  chaffing  me  in  his  free 
and  easy  way  :  “  Well,  now.  Miller,  to  think  of  you  coming  I 
out  in  such  a  swell  fashion  I  What  on  earth  possessed  you  | 
to  begin  giving  state  parties,  eh  ?  ”  But  Mrs.  Miller,  with  \ 
that  increase  of  dignity  which  the  peach-colored  satin  al-  j 
ways  gives  her,  cut  his  audacious  levity  short  by  asking  j 
sharply,  “  Well,  and  why  should  n’t  we  give  a  party  like  | 
any  one  else,  Mr.  —  a  —  Mr.  Wotherspoon  V  ”  The  as-  j 
sumed  forgetfulness  of  his  name  was  a  masterpiece,  and  i 
capitally  done,  considering  she  had  never  practiced  the  art  i 
of  snubbing  before.  At  all  events,  poor  Dick  seemed  to  ! 
have  the  ground  taken  from  under  him  at  once,  and  he  1 
subsided  into  a  corner  near  Patty,  where  he  seemed  to  be 
better  welcomed.  j 

But  hark  1  the  roll  of  wheels  —  “  the  brazen  thunders  of 
the  door”  —  soon  not  intermittent,  but  continuous  —  and  j 
we  are  presently  in  the  thick  of  it.  Kelly  came  about  ten,  i 
a  little  stiffer  than  usual ;  but  not  till  half-past  did  the  1 
Vyners  sweep  into  the  room,  Mrs.  Vyner  overwhelmingly  j 
courteous  and  patronizing  in  her  black  velvet  dress.  But  , 
she  soon  contrived  (without  saying  so)  to  make  us  under-  i 
stand  that  she  wondered  we  could  venture  to  invite  her,  | 
and  that  she  considered  it  no  little  condescension  on  her  i 
part  to  come.  I 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  my  daughter  Molly  and  i 
Ellen  Vyner  were  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room.  Yet  it  I 
was  amusing  to  note  the  dilforence  in  their  style  and  ap-  j 
pearance.  Molly,  whose  good-natured  rosy  face  above  . 
her  light-blue  dress  seemed  like  a  cherub’s  floating  in  the  j 
sky,  was  radiant,  full  of  life,  and  sweet  as  a  new-blown  ! 
rose;  but  she  was  a  little  too  eager  to  please,  and  tried  too  ! 
evidently  to  make  everything  go  off  well.  Miss  Vyner,  on  I 
the  other  hand  —  pale,  slight,  and  with  finely-chiselled 
features  —  moved  through  the  rooms  a  very  statue  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  self-possession.  Quiet,  perfectly  well-bred,  and 
polite,  .she  rather  discouraged  the  ailvances  of  her  admir¬ 
ers,  including  Kelly;  but  her  very  discouragement  seemed 
only  to  make  them  more  attentive.  If  she  had  a  fault,  it 
was  th.at  she  evidently  knew  her  own  value  so  well ;  she 
might  have  been  a  duke’s  daughter  instead  of  a  brewer’s, 
though,  indeed,  I  believe  Vyner  and  many  of  his  business 
think  a  brewer  or  a  banker  nowadays  a  greater  grandee 
than  any  nobleman.  j 

I  am  glad  to  say  the  party  itself,  notwithstanding  our 
misgivings,  went  off  without  any  particular  hitch.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  very  like  thousands  of  similar  affairs  given  by 
people  of  the  middle  classes  who  know  no  better.  There 
was  the  same  stiffness  and  reserve  at  first,  since  in  such  a 
miscellaneous  gathering  very  few  of  the  guests  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other  ;  the  same  gradual  thawing  as 
we  got  up  a  little  dance  (which,  with  hypocrisy  that  de¬ 
ceived  nobody,  we  pretended  to  extemporize)  ;  the  same 
intense  heat  in  the  rooms,  the  same  jamming  in  the  door¬ 
ways,  the  same  forlorn  groups  in  the  corners,  groups  that 
looked  as  if  they  knew  they  ought  to  be  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  and  were  not. 

And,  when  the  novelty  of  the  position  wore  off,  I  did 
not  find  it  very  difficult  to  play  the  part  of  host.  So  I 
tried  to  say  a  pleasant  word  to  .any  guest  that  seemed 
dull,  arranged  a  couple  of  whist  tables  for  the  elderly  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  fact  worked  hard  generally  at  amusing  every¬ 
body.  My  wife,  however,  as  the  hours  went  on  without 
mishap,  grew  prouder  and  prouder  of  her  hired  grandeur, 
and  indeed,  like  old  Weller’s  Shepherd,  “swelled  wisibly  ” 
in  magnificence  of  deportment  and  manner.  In  my  hear¬ 
ing  alone  she  told  six  different  persons  that  “  there  were 
forty-five  invited ;  but  unfortunately  so  many  were  en¬ 
gaged.” 

“  I  think  you  ought  rather  to  say  fortunately,”  replied 
that  disagreeable  Mrs.  Vyner,  as  my  wife  made  this  re¬ 
mark  to  her.  “  My  dear  Mrs.  Miller,  how  could  you  get 
any  more  people  into  these  rooms  ?  And  a  crowd  is  so 
very  unpleasant,”  she  added,  fanning  herself  vigorously. 

When  I  took  Mrs.  Vyner  in  to  supper,  she  said  blandly, 
“I  did  not  know,  Mr.  Miller  —  yes,  champagne,  please  — 


I  never  knew  before  that  you  kept  a  footman;”  looking 
hard  at  one  of  the  upholsterer’s  mutes. 

“Why,  he  is  like  Vyner’s  small  ale — for  very  occa¬ 
sional  use  only,”  I  replied,  determined  she  should  not 
have  all  the  sarcasms  to  herself,  and  knowing  she  bated 
any  reference  to  her  husband’s  business. 

She  took  her  revenge,  however,  on  my  wife  by  saying  to 
her  soon  afterwards  across  the  table,  “  How  very  nice 
these  whips  are,  Mrs.  Miller  1  I  must  get  you  to  give  me 
the  receipt.”  Of  course,  the  odious  woman  knew  very 
well  that  the  creams,  like  everything  else,  were  furnished 
by  the  upholsterer  “  who  did  for  us ;  ”  but  she  succeeded 
in  making  my  wife  blush  and  feel  very  uncomfortable  for 
the  time. 

The  dance  was  kept  up  with  spirit  till  four  or  five 
o’clock,  and  the  young  people  at  any  rate,  especially  my 
daughters  Molly  and  Patty,  enjoyed  this  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  most  thoroughly.  Towards  the  end,  however,  Molly 
became  rather  sulky  because  Fred  danced  so  much  with 
Miss  Vyner;  and  my  wife  was  highly  indignant  at  Dick 
Wotherspoon’s  hanging  about  Patty.  Indeed,  she  would 
almost  have  proceeded  to  open  hostilities  if  I  had  not 
stopped  her ;  and,  as  it  was,  AVotherspoon  evidently 
guessetl  her  motive  in  always  disturbing  his  confabulations 
with  Patty,  and  left  early. 

AVhen  our  guests  were  gone  we  were  soon  in  bed,  from 
which  we  did  not  rise  till  noon.  Even  then  Patty  was  very 
tired,  and  Molly  had  a  headache  —  due  to  Miss  Vyner,  I 
suspected.  I  too  was  disgusted  with  the  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tences  and  bother  of  the  whole  thing.  My  wife  alone  was 
radiant,  and  thought  the  party  a  great  success  owing  to 
her  own  admirable  management.  She  w.as  sure,  too,  that 
Kelly  on  leaving  had  thanked  her,  and  pressed  her  hand 
with  a  cordiality  most  unusual  with  him;  and  on  this 
ground  she  told  iVIolly  to  take  courage,  and  all  would  come 
right. 

And  her  exaltation  was  increased  by  several  of  our 
guests  who  called  in  the  afternoon,  and  lisped  the  usual 
phrases  on  such  occasion.  “  Delightful  gathering.”  “  En¬ 
joyed  ourselves  .“o  much.”  “  Quite  a  success.” 

When  Mrs.  Vyner  called,  however,  she  threw  a  little 
damp  on  my  wife’s  ardor.  She  pretended  to  praise  —  she 
was  always  more  malicious  when  she  did  that. 

“  How  very  good  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble  —  so  un¬ 
expected,  too  1  ”  she  said.  “  And  how  very  well  you  did 
manage,  considering  you  were  cfuite  unaccustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing !  It  must  have  been  a  most  formidable  under¬ 
taking,  I ’m  sure.  And  I  hope  you,  Mr.  Miller,  were  not 
very  much  beliin<l-hand  with  your  work  in  consequence.” 

Generally  I  could  give  Airs.  Vyner  a  Roland  for  her 
Oliver ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  my  conscience  sided 
so  much  with  her  in  her  politely-veiled  sarcasms  —  I  mean, 
I  thought  them  so  just  —  that  I  really  could  only  mutter 
out  some  common-place  answer. 

“  1  ’m  afraid  you  .are  a  little  tired  with  your  exertions, 
Mrs.  Miller;  indeed,  they  must  have  been  immense,” con¬ 
tinued  the  merciless  virago,  seeing  that  I  was  in  no  mood 
for  xeply.  “  But,  1  ’m  sure,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  try 
I  so  hard  to  give  us  a  pleasant  evening.  And  as  you  are  such 
'  very  old  friends,  I  think  I  may  tell  you  a  little  secret,  just  to 
I  show  you  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  you.  Ah,  I  dare  say 
[  you  know  what  it  is.  Fred  Kelly  proposed  to  Ellen  last 
night,  and  it  is  all  arranged  —  so  kind  of  you,  I ’m  sure,  to 
give  him  the  opportunity.  And  we  think  it  will  be  a  very 
nice  match,  don’t  you,  Molly  '!  ” 

Poor  Molly  held  out  till  Mr.s.  Vyner  was  gone,  when  she 
made  a  rush  to  her  own  room,  with  a  tear  in  each  eye. 
She  had  scarcely  left  us  when  a  double  knock  announced 
the  postman. 

“  It  is  from  AVotherspoon,”  I  said  opening  the  letter. 
“  Do  you  know  I  think  our  new  splendors,  Jane,  made 
you  seem  a  little  rude  to  him  yesterday  ?  ” 

“  Ah  well  I  if  I  am  never  rude  to  any  one  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  Mr.  AVotherspoon,  it  will  be  no  great  mat¬ 
ter,”  she  replied,  contemptuously.  “  But  I  am  sieved  and 
vexed  beyond  measure  about  this  young  Kmly.  Ellen 
Vyner,  indeed  I  ” 
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“  Dear  me  1  ”  said  I,  as  I  glanced  over  Wotherspoon’s 
letter,  “  you’ll  like  to  hear  this,  I  think,  Jane.”  So  I  read 
it  to  her. 

Dear  Miller,  —  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  with¬ 
out  calling  to  bid  you  good-by,  but  have  just  met  some  friends 
who  are  going  to  Italy,  and  1  have  decided  to  accompany  them. 
As  we  start  to-morrow  I  am  in  an  awful  hurry,  and  1  shall  be 
away  at  least  two  years.’  ” 

“  And  a  very  good  thing  too,”  interrupted  my  wife. 
“  Do  you  know  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  have  made  Patty 
an  offer  last  night,  if  1  had  not  looked  so  well  after  her  that 
I  never  gave  him  the  chance  ?  I  have  always  wondered, 
James,  you  never  would  see  the  depth  of  that  man.  How¬ 
ever,  we  shall  be  safe  from  him  for  some  time,  it  seems.” 

“  Quite  safe,”  said  I. 

“  ‘  There  were  one  or  two  things  that  I  particularly  wished 
to  tell  you  last  night ;  but  in  such  a  crowd  I  had  no  opportunity, 
and  '  ”  — 

“  There,  I  told  you,  James  !  ”  broke  in  my  wife  again. 
“  One  of  those  things,  you  may  depend  on  it,  was  a  pro¬ 
posal,  and  I ’m  glad  I  stopped  it.” 

“  All  right,  only  do  let  me  finish  :  — 

—  “  ‘  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  nettled  (you  know 
I  was  always  too  sensitive)  because  I  thought  Mr.s.  Miller  last 
night  scarcely  treated  me  with  quite  the  kindness  due  to  an  old 
friend.  So  I  ran  away  early  and  did  not  say  what  I  intended. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  One  bit  of  news  about  me,  however,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  go 
away  without  telling  you.  A  few  days  ago,  to  my  immense 
delight  and  astonishment,  I  received  a  lawyer’s  letter  informing 
me  that  I  was  heir-at-law  to  a  distant  relative  who  had  died  in 
Jamaica :  so  that  I  have  dropped  all  at  once  into  five  thousand 
a  year.  Rather  jolly,  isn’t  it  ?  But  I  won’t  forget  all  your 
five-pound  notes ;  and  if  ever  you  want  a  little  cash,  old  fellow, 
just  you  ask  your  old  and  obliged  friend 

‘“li.  WOTHERSPOON.’ ” 

“  Five  thousand  a  year  !  ”  groaned  my  wife  now,  “  But 
how  could  I  know,  James  ?  Why  did  n’t  Mr.  Wotherspoon 
tell  us  ?  ” 

“  'Well,  probably,  dear,  because  you  stopped  him  so 
adroitly,”  said  I,  laughing  maliciously,  “  and  perhaps  he 
first  wished  to  see  whether  we  cared  for  him  without  his 
money.” 

“  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I  could  n’t  I  write  a  note  of  apology 
and  bring  him  back  ?  ” 

“  No;  if  I  know  Wotherspoon,  it  is  too  late.  As  you 
said,  Jane,  he  is  too  deep  for  that.” 

“  Ah  well,”  said  she,  quite  piteously.  “  And  this  is  all 
the  reward  one  gets  for  putting  one’s  self  out  of  the  way 
and  going  to  all  this  expense  to  give  one’s  friends  a  treat.” 

Our  motives,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  had  not  been 
quite  so  disinterested  as  my  wife  now  wished  to  make  out. 
Few  people  do  give  parties,  I  fear,  on  the  pure  principles  of 
Pickwickian  benevolence.  However,  we  had  got  a  lesson, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  our  first  evening  party  was  our 
last. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Paris  is  glad  to  know  that  M.  Sardou  is  engaged  on  a 
new  drama. 

Mr.  Ruskix  has  declined  the  Queen’s  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Architects. 

The  scarcity  of  domestic  servants  is  one  of  the  trials  of 
the  English  housewife  of  the  present  day. 

Madame  Adelina  Patti  is  engaged  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  Paris,  for  the  ensuing  season,  at  250,000  francs 
($50,000). 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  directed  a  sum  of  6000 
florins  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Beethoven  at  "Vienna. 

Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet,  has  written  a  five-act 
comedy  for  a  London  theatre.  The  play  is  entitled  “  A 
Madcap  Prince,”  and  is  written  in  blank  verse. 


[July  18, 

Naer  og  Fjem  for  June  14  contains  a  little  new  poem 
“  Sangfuglen  ”  (The  Song  Bird),  by  Ludvig  Bbdtcher,  thatij 
so  fresh,  delicate,  and  spirited  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  its  author  is  the  oldest  of  living  Danish  writer 
born  as  long  ago  as  1793.  Bbdtcher  has  been  writing  such 
lyrics  as  these,  all  equally  exquisite  and  original,  all  his 
life,  but  at  such  long  intervals  that  his  complete  works  are 
contained  in  one  modest  volume.  Perhaps  in  these  dars 
to  write  a  little,  but  to  write  that  little  supremely  well,’i5 
the  only  sure  way  to  literary  immortality. 

A  CURIOUS  exhibition  has  lately  been  opened  to  the 
public  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Brunnfield,  near  Vienna 
The  objects  exhibited  arc  divided  into  three  classes :  the 
first,  comprising  215  articles  made  entirely  by  the  lunatics; 
the  second,  articles  destroyed  by  them  in  their  moments  of 
frenzy ;  and  the  third,  models,  etc.,  showing  how  they  are 
lodged  and  clothed.  Among  the  articles  in  the  first  class 
are  delicately  carved  meerschaum  pipes,  lace,  picture- 
frames,  and  a  remarkable  collection  of  paintings  by  Kratkv, 
who  before  he  became  insane  was  a  celebrated  artist  at 
Vienna.  These  paintings  show  no  sign  of  insanity,  and 
one  of  them  is  a  wonderfully  life-like  representation  of  the 
lunatics  hearing  mass  in  the  chapel  attached  to  the  asylum. 
Next  to  these  specimens  of  the  constructive  skill  of  the 
inmates,  are  placed  huge  iron  bars  bent  double,  spoons  and 
iron  plates  broken  to  pieces,  and  doors  split  in  half.  The 
favorite  occupations  of  these  unfortunate  people  are  stated 
to  be  writing  and  drawing,  in  which  some  of  them  have  be¬ 
come  singularly  proficient. 

Edmond  Auout’s  career  has  been  one  of  constant  ups 
and  downs  since  his  eminence  as  a  writer.  While  his 
fame  has  steadily  grown,  he  has  made  and  lost  fortunes, 
and  is  believed  at  the  present  time  to  have  few  resources 
besides  his  magic  pen,  principally  owing  to  the  blindness 
with  which  he  has  persisted  in  mistaking  his  vocation,  and 
has  striven  to  excel  in  spheres  from  which  his  genius  should 
shrink,  while  he  has  neglected  that  field  for  which  he  is 
eminently  destined  —  the  novel.  To  this  very  day,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  incessant  failures  as  such.  About  believes 
that  he  is  the  newspaper  writer  of  France  par  excellence. 
He  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  editorials 
and  magazine  articles  on  political  topics,  and  only  in  his 
leisure  hours  throws  off  every  now  and  then  one  of  those 
sparkling  and  often  thrilling  novelettes  which  are  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  most  cultivated  readers  of  French  literature  — 
most  of  them  gems  of  French  belles-lettres,  which,  as  soon 
as  they  appeared,  have  been  translated  into  every  language 
in  Europe ;  and  yet  those  whose  admiration  they  excited 
by  their  pathos,  their  brilliant  humor,  their  lucidity  of 
style,  have  hardly  an  idea  of  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  in  which  they  were  written. 

At  a  performance  in  the  town  of  Lincoln,  England,  the 
other  day,  among  other  feats,  a  magician,  or  ”  wonder¬ 
worker  of  moilern  miracles,”  as  he  was  termed,  was  hand¬ 
cuffed,  placed  in  a  large  canvas  bag,  and  then  lifted  into  i 
box,  which  was  put  into  a  cabinet.  The  orchestra  then 
played  an  overture,  and  if  all  had  gone  well  the  captive  in 
a  few  minutes  would  have  extricated  himself,  or  been  ex¬ 
tricated  by  spiritual  agency,  and  have  made  his  reappear¬ 
ance  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  box.  Fifteen  minutes,  how¬ 
ever,  elapsed  without  any  signs  of  the  magician,  and  the 
audience  not  unnaturally  became  anxious.  Nor  was  their 
anxiety  diminished  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  from  the  cab¬ 
inet  faintly  calling  for  assistance.  The  box  was,  of  course, 
immediately  opened,  and  a  terrible  sight  disclosed  to  view. 
The  unfortunate  man,  it  is  stated,  was  nearly  dead,  and 
blood  was  observed  gushing  out  of  his  eyes  and  nose.  A 
medical  gentleman,  fortunately,  was  present,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferer  was  conveyed  to  the  ante- room  and  promptly  attended 
to.  The  manager  8ubse(]uently  appeared  on  the  platform, 
and  announced  that  a  most  cowardly  act  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  man  who  secured  the  Imx,  as  he  must  bare 
known  something  about  the  working  of  the  feat,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  challenge  of  £l00  to  any  person  who  could 
secure  the  box  and  solve  the  mystery.  The  story  should 
be  a  warning  both  to  spectators  and  performers  of  tricki 
of  this  description. 
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A  SCHOOL  FOR  AUTHORS.  | 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  was  considerable  effort  made  ' 
to  induce  authors  of  repute  to  write  specially  for  children,  j 
The  rival  magazines  for  the  young  aimed  at  securing  con-  i 
tributions,  and  in  the  then  flourishing  condition  of  what  ; 
ia  known  as  the  juvenile  book  tr.ade,  it  seemed  as  if  the  : 
prizes  for  authorship  lay  in  that  department  of  literature.  ' 
We  see  something  of  the  kind  still,  and  are  gravely  told 
that  there  is  great  cause  for  gratification  when  this  or 
that  author  of  note  has  been  persuaded  to  write  a  story 
or  poem  expressly  for  young  people.  To  be  sure,  juvenile 
literature,  so  called,  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state, 
commercially,  and  there  is  less  to  tempt  great  authors  to  ^ 
come  down  among  the  children  ;  yet  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
murmur  of  satisfaction  among  some,  when  announcement 
is  made  that  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  literary  world  has, 

BO  to  speak,  got  down  on  all  fours,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  driven  round  the  room  by  the  petty  tyrants  of  the 
nursery  and  school-room. 

The  genuine  interest  taken  by  great  writers  in  children 
is  always  charming,  and  every  way  a  true  note  in  litera-  ! 
ture ;  but  where  it  is  genuine,  the  spirit  of  condescension 
is  absent,  and  it  is  this  spirit  that  has  been  vulgarly  ap¬ 
pealed  to.  Besides,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  distinction 
between  literature  designed  for  children,  and  that  written 
without  such  limitation  is,  in  all  true  literature,  a  very 
trivial  distinction.  Children  stray  into  the  fields  where 
their  elders  are  enjoying  themselves  and  find  the  grass  as 
tender  there  as  in  their  own  little  paddock.  It  has 
chanced  that  childhood  has  now  and  then  given  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  a  great  writer,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  \ 
indeed,  that  the  presence  of  children  in  literature  is  his¬ 
torically  not  far  remote  from  the  beginning  of  a  distinct 
literature  for  children. 

But  we  wish  to  make  a  single  practical  suggestion  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  writing  of  stories, 
articles,  or  books  for  children  is  a  most  excellent  practice 
before  one  ventures  upon  wider  and  higher  flights.  This 
is  true  whether  we  speak  of  literature  which  concerns 
itself  with  knowledge,  or  with  literature  which  has  for  its 
end  to  please  and  move  —  what  is  often  fairly  spoken  of 
as  literature  par  excellence.  Take,  for  instance,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  history.  If  the  writer  has  in  mind  an  audience 
of  children,  especially  if  he  is  able  to  test  his  work  by  a 
real  audience  so  composed,  he  will  find  that  the  limitations 
of  hb  readers’  minds  will  speedily  affect  his  selection  of 
facts  and  his  style.  He  must  not  be  dull,  and  he  must 
seize  upon  the  really  significant  facts.  He  is  forced  to 
nuAe  hb  narrative  move  rapidly  and  clearly.  There  is  a 
necessity  laid  upon  him  to  clear  his  subject  of  all  entan¬ 
glements  of  conjecture  and  mere  possibility.  It  must  be 
the  story  of  history  that  he  tells,  and  unless  he  can  tell  it 
limply  and  with  straightforwardness  he  will  lose  hb  audi¬ 
ence. 

Again,  let  the  subject  be  one  of  science ;  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state  scientific  facts  not  only  with  precision 


but  in  untechnieal  terms.  To  be  sure,  this  limits  one  as  to 
the  class  of  facts  he  may  present,  but  it  b  remarkable  how 
far  one  may  go  with  an  intelligent  youth,  even  in  quite 
abstruse  subjects,  if  one  understands  the  subject  so  well 
one’s  self  as  to  be  able  to  present  it  free  from  the  conven¬ 
ient  formulas  which  sometimes  act  as  false  bottoms  to  the 
understanding.  The  necessity  of  using  simple,  familiar 
terms,  and  of  going  back  of  the  point  from  which  one 
ordinarily  starts  in  scientific  conversation,  acts  upon  the 
mind  with  a  very  clarifying  power. 

When  one  enters  the  field  of  pure  literature,  the  gain 
to  the  writer  b  of  another  kind.  He  is  able  to  speak 
more  freely  of  spiritual  things  because  he  finds  himself 
possessed  of  a  sympathetic  audience.  He  knows  very  well 
that  his  pretty  fancies  and  shy  imaginations  if  delivered, 
as  Trench  would  have  us  in  another  matter,  — 

“  To  the  first  man  thou  may’st  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street," 

would  be  very  likely  received  with  impatience  and  stony 
incredulity.  He  feels  surer  that  what  be  says  will  find  an 
unsuspecting  welcome  in  the  minds  of  the  same  sceptic’s 
children,  and  the  response  which  he  receives  from  them 
acts  as  a  confirmation  of  his  timid  purposes  in  literature. 
It  is  true  that  this  ready  sympathy  of  children  is  a  snare 
to  many,  and  stories  and  books  are  produced  which  are 
childish  and  not  at  all  child-like;  but  the  fact  remains,  that 
a  writer  for  children  is  like  an  anonymous  writer ;  he  can 
make  modest  ventures,  and  grow  bolder  as  his  own  wings 
get  stronger  by  such  short  flights. 

We  have  just  hinted  at  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  invites  a  fuller  treatment. 

NOTES. 

—  We  copy  here  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  July  ist :  — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Siu :  The  letters  called  out  by  your  article,  “  The 
Children’s  Debt,’’  indicate  a  sympathetic  interest  in  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  at 
least  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  a  writer  who  has 
given  so  much  wholesome  pleasure  to  three  generations  of 
children.  In  1868,  when  we  were  publishing  The  River¬ 
side  Magazine  for  Young  People,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  An¬ 
dersen,  asking  him  to  contribute,  and  proposing  a  uniform 
edition  of  his  writings,  on  which  we  desired  to  pay  copy¬ 
right.  He  accepted  both  our  propositions,  and  since  that 
time  we  have  had  frequent  correspondence  with  him.  His 
new  stories  we  published  in  The  Riverside  as  long  as  it 
continued,  and  for  such  as  came  afterward  we  secured 
publication  in  other  magazines  and  papers,  in  all  cases 
paying  him  prices  with  which  he  expressed  himself  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied.  We  issued  the  volumes  of  his  writings 
from  time  to  time,  closing  with  “  The  Story  of  My  Life,” 
his  autobiography,  to  which  he  added  the  portion  cover¬ 
ing  the  fourteen  years  following  the  last  Danish  edition  of 
the  same.  Upon  the  ten  volumes  constituting  thus  the 
only  uniform  edition  in  English  of  his  writings,  we  return 
regularly  his  copyright  twice  a  year.  The  sum  which  he 
receives  is  not  so  large  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  various 
editions  of  Andersen’s  stories  paid  him  copyright.  He 
himself,  in  the  conversation  reported  in  the  Cologne  Ga¬ 
zette,  states  that  the  copyright  which  we  pay  him  is  all 
that  he  receives  from  any  source  save  his  Danish  publish¬ 
ers,  and  he  has  intimated  in  his  autobiography  that  his 
income  is  not  large.  While,  then,  we  cannot  say  from 
our  own  knowledge  that  this  eminent  writer  is  in  want, 
I  we  should  be  most  happy  to  act,  as  his  authorized  pub- 
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lishers  here,  as  agents  for  the  reception  and  transmission 
to  him  of  any  testimonial  which  his  American  friends  may 
spontaneously  offer.  Your  obedient  servants, 

Hurd  and  Houghton. 

No.  13  Astor  Place,  Neiv  York,  June  30,  1874. 

—  Mr.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  proposes  to  in- 
dex  all  the  valuable  public  documents  from  the  foundation 
of  the  government  to  the  present  time.  We  do  not 
know  in  what  condition  the  documents  may  now  be  ;  but 
Mr.  Spofford’s  proposed  task  is  just  one  of  those  which  a 
great  library  should  undertake,  to  render  its  treasures  of 
real  service  to  students.  Many  demands  are  made  fur  a 
continuation  of  “  Poole’s  Index,”  which  stopped  just  at  a 
time  when  periodical  literature  began  to  put  forth  special 
energy.  It  would  be  of  great  value  to  scholars  if  the  In¬ 
dex  could  be  revised  and  brought  down  to  some  fixed  time, 
and  then  supplemented  by  annual  volumes.  IMeanwhile 
every  library  ought  to^  enter  the  titles  of  articles  in  such 
periodicals  as  it  takes  in,  with  as  much  care  as  it  enters 
the  titles  of  books.  Much  of  the  most  important  literature 
of  the  day  is  to  be  found  only  in  this  form. 

—  It  is  proposed  to  place  a  memorial  window  in  the 
new  memorial  hall  of  Harvard  University  in  remembrance 
of  the  Christian  philosophers  of  Cambridge,  England,  who 
have  taken  the  lead  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  j 
nineteenth  in  the  Christian  culture  of  England,  and  antic¬ 
ipated  the  generous  and  comj)rehensive  church  movements 
of  our  day  —  such  men  as  Whichcote,  Henry  More,  Cud- 
worth,  Coleridge,  and  Maurice,  The  noted  men  of  this 
school  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  graduates  of 
Emanuel  College  (to  which  John  Harvard  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  belonged). 

—  The  interest  which  seems  to  have  suddenly  sprung 
up  in  bronze  statues,  makes  us  regard  with  pleasure  the 
excellent  reputation  which  the  Ames  Manufactory  at  Chic¬ 
opee,  Mass.,  is  attaining  for  its  castings  in  bronze.  It 
was  in  1851  that  the  company  turned  out  the  first  success¬ 
ful  American  bronze  statue.  The  elaborately-worked  Cap¬ 
itol  doors  at  Washington  show  well  the  finer  patterns  of 
bronze  work  made  by  this  company,  while  of  the  larger 
work  they  are  the  makers  of  the  colossal  statue  of  De- 
Witt  Clinton  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  New  York ;  of  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  designed  by  H. 
K,  Brown,  in  Union  Square,  New  York ;  and  of  the  similar 
statue,  designed  by  Thomas  Ball,  in  the  Public  Garden  at 
Boston.  The  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  before  the  Bos¬ 
ton  City  Hall  on  School  Street,  is  also  theirs,  as  are  the  fig-  | 
ures  for  most  of  the  soldiers’  monuments  over  the  country.  I 
One  of  their  first  works  also  was  Greenough’s  “  Shepherd 
Boy ;  ”  while  they  have  made  many  emblematic  cemetery 
statues,  with  some  two  hundred  small  bronzes  of  Webster. 
The  company  has  now  begun  on  its  greatest  work,  the 
statuary  designed  by  Larkin  G.  Mead  for  the  national 
Lincoln  monument  at  Springfield,  Ill. 

—  The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  the  eminent  New 


—  The  article  in  last  number  of  Evert  Saturdat  oh 
Hydrophobiii,  throws  light  upon  a  subject  which  has  created 
much  nervous  apprehension.  In  the  interest  both  of  bo. 
manity  and  of  the  dogs,  we  copy  the  rules  furnished  by  Dr, 
John  C.  Dalton  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  which 
ought  to  be  widely  circulated  and  intelligently  read :  — 

1.  A  dog  that  is  sick,  from  any  cause,  should  be  watched 
and  treated  carefully  until  his  recovery. 

2.  A  dog  that  is  sick  and  restless  is  an  object  of  gg,. 
picion.  This  is  the  earliest  peculiar  symptom  of  hydro, 
phobia. 

3.  A  dog  that  is  sick  and  restless  and  has  a  depressed 
appetite,  gnawing  and  swallowing  bits  of  cloth,  wood,  cosh 
brick,  mortar,  or  his  own  dung,  is  a  dangerous  animal.  He 
should  be  at  once  chained  up  and  kept  in  confinement 
until  his  condition  be  clearly  ascertained. 

4.  If,  in  addition  to  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  symp. 
toms,  the  dog  has  delusion  of  the  senses,  appearing  to  eee 
or  hear  imaginary  sights  or  sounds,  trying  to  pass  throtijpi 
a  closed  door,  catching  at  flies  in  the  air  when  there  ate 
none,  or  searching  for  something  which  does  not  cxin, 
there  is  great  probability  that  he  is,  or  is  becoming,  hr. 
drophobic.  He  should  be  secured  and  confined  withoin 
delay. 

5.  In  case  any  one  is  bitten  by  a  dog  whose  conditioa 
is  suspicious,  the  most  effective  and  beneficial  treatment  it 
to  cauterize  the  wound  at  once  with  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate, 
commonly  called  “lunar  caustic.”  The  stick  of  causk 
should  be  sharpened  to  a  pencil  point,  introduced  quite  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  held  in  contact  with  even 
part  of  the  wounded  surface  until  it  is  thoroughly  cauter¬ 
ized  and  insensible.  This  destroys  the  virus  by  which  the 
disease  would  be  communicated. 

—  AVork  upon  the  great  suspension  bridge  betweet 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  which  has  been  temporarilr 
suspended,  is  now  resumed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tix 
bridge  itself  will  one  day  be  suspended.  The  BrooUvs 
tower  has  reached  an  elevation  of  222  feet  above  high 
water  mark,  leaving  60  feet  of  masonry  yet  to  be  laid 
The  New  York  tower  is  123  feet  high.  Before  winter  it 
is  expected  the  “saddles”  or  castings  over  which  tk 
cables  will  pass,  will  probably  be  laid. 

—  At  the  recent  Commencement  of  Union  College,  no¬ 
tice  was  given  that  the  gifts  of  Hon.  Clarkson  N.  Potte 
and  Howard  Potter,  Estp,  of  $40,000,  for  the  erection  of 
Memorial  Hall,  hatl  been  increased  by  them  to  SoOiOOi). 
It  was  a  plea.sant,  as  it  certainly  was  a  unique  spectacle 
that  four  of  the  grandsons  of  that  remarkable  man,  Eliph 
alet  Nott,  for  nearly  half  a  century  president  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  should  have  participated  in  the  exercises  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Commencement  —  four  grandsons,  each  of  whom  la 
achieved  high  reputation ;  the  eldest,  Clarkson  N.  Potter, 
being  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Westchester dh 
trict,  and  an  eminent  lawyer ;  the  second,  Howard  Potter, 
a  member  of  Brown  Brothers,  one  of  the  great  bankioj 


York  merchant,  and  founder  of  the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Min- 
tum  &  Co.,  calls  to  mind  his  great  contribution  to  science 
and  humanity  in  the  second  Kane  expedition  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Mr.  Grinnell,  with  his  younger 
brother,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  was  a  liberal  contributor  to 
the  first  expedition,  but  in  the  second  shared  the  honor 
only  with  George  Peabody  and  the  government,  contrib¬ 
uting,  it  is  said,  fifty  thousand  dollars  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Grinnell 
Land,  but  Dr.  Kane’s  lively  narrative  will  keep  it  still 
more  fresh  in  the  heart  of  Americans. 


houses  of  the  world  ;  the  third,  Henry  C.  Potter,  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Ke’ 
Elip'nalet  Nott  Potter,  now  president  of  the  college.  There 
are  other  brothers,  who  have  also  distinguished  themselvet, 
General  Robert  B.  Potter,  who  won  his  epaulets  in  the  re¬ 
bellion,  and  Edward  T.  Potter,  the  eminent  architect,  n* 
only  sister  of  these  brothers  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Laoit 
Thompson,  the  sculptor,  whose  contributions  to  the 
and  other  magazines  have  made  her  name  familiar  tt 
readers.  The  Potters  are  children  of  the  late  Bishop  P* 
ter  of  Pennsylvania. 


